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INTRODUCTION. 



The primary object of the delivery of these lectures was to defend the 
truth and Divine authority of the Sacred Scriptures against the assaults 
made upon it by Mr. Joseph Barker, who lately delivered a course of 
lectures on this subject, in the Corn Exchange, at Stourbridge. Another 
reason which induced me to come forward in defence of the truth was, that, 
at the present time, men's minds are, to some extent, unsettled in regard 
to the foundations of our faith, by the unscrupulous attacks of Dr. 
Colenso and others; whose speculations, utterly feeble and contemptible 
in themselves, derive an importance, far beyond their intrinsic worth, from 
the official position of the writers. These lectures were by no means 
designed to enter into all the subjects now in dispute between the 
defenders of the Word of God and its assailants, but only to defend the 
positions assailed by Mr. Barker. The titles of the first three were, 
therefore, the same as he had adopted, viz : — " The Bible Account of 
the Creation and the Fall of Man," "Noah's Ark and the Hood," 
" True Eeligion ; or, the Teachings of Nature, Experience, and the 
Bible, with regard to the Duty and Interest of: Man;" to which I added 
a fourth, on " The Bible and Itinerant :Le$iirers." Many friends have 
requested me to print these, as it was' thought their circulation might be 
useful at the present time. To this request I have been induced to 
accede, in the humble hope that they may be of some little service in 
counteracting the mischievous effects of widely-diffused error, and in con- 
firming the attachment of true Christians to the Bible, as the revealed 
Word of God, their guide and counsellor in time, and the foundation of 
their hope for eternity. 

H. SHEEEAED. 
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LECTURE I. 



THE BIBLE ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION AND THE 
FALL OF MAN. 

Befobe entering on the Bible Account of the Creation and Fall, there is one 
preliminary question deserving of notice — that of the genuineness of the 
Books of Moses. Was Moses the author of the books which bear his name ? 
Now these books themselves, in several parts, claim Moses as their author. 
We read of God commanding Moses to write these things in a book, and of 
Moses writing the Law and delivering it to the Priests — the sons of Levi ; 
and when he had made an end of writing the words of the Law in a book, 
he gave directions to the Levites that the Book should be deposited in the 
Ark of the Covenant. Now, when any book claims to be written by the 
author whose name it bears, we are bound to admit the claim to be good, 
until some other evidence be adduced, either external or internal, suffici- 
ently strong to invalidate the claim. I contend that this evidence has not 
yet been produced. The testimony of all tradition, both Jewish and 
heathen, is that Moses was the author of the books which bear his name. 
Nearly all the sacred writers quote the book as his work. The quotations 
in the Old Testament begin with Joshua, the immediate successor of Moses, 
and extend over a period of more than a thousand years ; and the coinci- 
dences between the Pentateuch and the later books are so numerous and 
exact, that the sense of the law might have been gathered, if the law 
itself had perished, from other parts of the Bible. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that a people, whose national life was founded on the institutions 
of the law, should, during the whole period of their history, from the 
promulgation of the law down to the present time, have been mistaken in 
ascribing these books to Moses as their author? For more than three 
thousand years have the Jews clung to this opinion amidst all the vicissi- 
tudes of their earthly history, and yet, during all that period, though 
deriving their laws and institutions from these, books, and deeply interested 
in everything relating to them, they have been mistaken, according to Dr. 
Colenso, in believing Moses to have been their author ! A nation, during 
the whole course of its existence, has mistaken its legislator ! Surely, if 
there be evidence sufficient to prove that Solon was the legislator of the 
Athenians, and Lycurgus of the Spartans, and that some of the institutions 

B 
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2 THE BIBLE ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION 

and laws of England originated with Alfred the Great ; there is a hundred- 
fold more evidence to prove that Moses was the legislator of the Jews, and 
the author of those hooks, which contain the account of the origin and 
nature of their peculiar laws and institutions. The ascription of these 
books to any other author than Moses can only be accomplished by falsi- 
fying all history and all tradition. 

The Books of Moses are appealed to as genuine and authentic by our Lord 
and His Apostles, in a great variety of passages. Our Lord Himself, on several 
occasions, confirms, in the most emphatic manner, the Divine authority of 
Moses as the writer of the Pentateuch. It is sufficient to quote one passage 
out of many : " If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead." Dr. Colenso's answer to 
this is startling and awful : " Our Lord," he says, " had no better know- 
ledge of those things than any devout Jew of His own time." In other 
words, He, who was " The Way, the Truth, and the Life, may have been 
mistaken ! Surely, we may weU ask, What does Dr. Colenso believe ? and, 
On what foundation does he rest his belief? 

The testimony of all profane history is to the same effect. Mcolaus, of 
Damascus, and Strabo, who both lived in the reign of Augustus Caesar, ascribe 
the Pentateuch to Moses. So, also, do Tacitus, Juvenal, and Longinns. 
Mahomet held that Moses was inspired, and the Jewish law divine. Even 
the enemies of Christianity, in the first ages, such as Porphyry and Julian 
the apostate, admit the genuineness and authenticity of the Books of Moses. 

The internal evidence of the Books themselves folly sustains this view. 
They were evidently written by a Hebrew acquainted with Egyptian cus- 
toms and learning; and, as we know from Herodotus, that Egyptian learning 
was carefully concealed from foreigners, we find in the general knowledge, 
which these books evince of Egyptian manners and institutions, a strong 
confirmation of the account of the birth and early life of Moses, as one 
brought up at the Court of the Pharaohs, and " learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians." The confirmation which the details of the narrative 
receive from ancient monuments and sculptures, is an additional evidence 
of the books having been written in the age and by the author to which 
they are ascribed. 

It is a remarkable fact that doubts as to the genuineness of the Books 
of Moses were not expressed, by any known writer, earlier than the thir- 
teenth century (a rather suspicious period for the origin of such doubts), 
and the first person in England who expressed such doubts, was the infidel 
writer, Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury, in the year 1650, about three 
thousand years after the first publication of the Pentateuch. 

Dr. Colenso endeavours to show that Moses was not the author of the 
Pentateuch because we have indications, in the books themselves, that there 
were two writers, an Elohistic and a Jehovistic, the former constantly em- 
ploying the word ' Elohim ' for God, the latter constantly employing the 
word * Jehovah.' The Elohistic writer was, he thinks, Samuel, and the 
Jehovistic, some later person. Dr. Colenso has written a book to establish 
this point, a book of which it may be said, that it only requires any one to 
look into it, to perceive, that it is one tissue of suppositions, assertions, and 
absurdities, evolved out of the depths of Dr. Colenso's moral consciousness. 
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AND THE PALL OF MAK. 8 

With a fanciful supposition here, and a bold assertion there, and taking, as 
the premises of new arguments, former conclusions, which have been 
proved, by a host of writers, to be utterly worthless, he fancies that he 
has dislodged Moses from the throne, which the history and tradition of 
three thousand years have assigned to him. In such a way it is possible 
to prove anything ; but such proofs pass for what they are worth with 
scholars and logicians. 

This theory of two writers is believed to have orignated with Astruc, a 
Dutch physician, about the middle of the last century, and it has been for 
years the battle-ground of German critics, hardly two of whom agree in their 
conclusions — one holding two writers, another three, and another five. 
Many of the ablest critics and best Hebrew scholars reject the whole theory, 
as utterly worthless. Let us hear, on this subject, Dr. M'Caul, one of 
the first Hebrew scholars living, and one who has already shown the 
meagre extent of Dr. Colenso's Hebrew scholarship. Speaking of the 
want of unity amongst German critics on this subject, he says: "The 
reader will perceive that some assert one Elohistic document, others two, 
others three. In like manner, some make one Jehovist, some more. Some 
make the Jehovist identical with the compiler ; others make him a different 
person. Some make two, others three, others four, Ewald seven documents 
by different authors the materials of Genesis. Now every one can understand 
that there is a great difference whether the Elohistic and Jehovistic portions 
be assigned to one, or be divided amongst two, three, or more persons*. 
He who says that there is only one Elohist, must believe that in the whole 
Elohistic portion there is unity of style, tone, spirit, and language. If 
there be two Elohists, then the former is mistaken as to the unity, and 
there must be two diversities of style ; but, if there be three Elohists, then 
both first and second writers are mistaken, and there must be three differ- 
ent styles. The portions assigned to each must also be smaller. And thus 
the most celebrated critics convict each other of false criticism. Hupfeld 
condemns Knobel ; Knobel condemns Ewald and Hupfeld. If Knobel's 
criticism is correct, Hupfeld is worthless. If Ewald be right, the others 
must be deficient in critical atfumen. They may be all wrong, but only 
one of the three can be right. But take into account the other differences 
enumerated above; one supposing that the documents are pre-Mosaic, 
another that they were written in the times of Joshua or the Judges, 
another in the time of David, another some centuries later; and how 
uncertain must the principles of their criticism appear! how valueless 
their conclusions ! With such facts, can any sane person talk of the results 
of modern criticism as regards the Book of Genesis, or be willing to give 
up the belief of centuries for such criticism as this ! " Such is the opinion 
of Dr. M'Caul, of King's College, London, a man eminent for his acquaint- 
ance with Hebrew literature, and the contributor of two of the principal 
articles in that able work, " The Aids to Faith," which appeared in reply 
to the " Essays and Reviews." 

Any one may see, by this extract, the nature of that criticism, which 
would rob Moses of the honour assigned to him by Scripture, and by all 
tradition, whether Jewish, heathen, or Christian; and would convict Samuel 
of forgery, and our Blessed Lord of gross error, if not something worse ! 
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4 THE BIBLE ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION 

That Moses, in addition to the revelations made expressly to himself, 
may have compiled, in the Books of the Pentateuch, other documents of an 
earlier time, already in possession of the Hebrew people, we may easily 
admit, with this proviso, that he did so under Divine guidance and inspira- 
tion. That the Pentateuch, in later times, may have undergone some au- 
thoritative revision, when the account of his death was added, and occasional 
explanatory notes were inserted, may also be admitted ; but that Moses 
was not the author of the Pentateuch is a result which can only be arrived 
at by falsifying all history and tradition, and the most solemn and emphatic 
testimony of our Lord and His Apostles. The belief that Samuel, or some 
later hand, was the author of the Pentateuch, is encumbered with insuper- 
able difficulties, for it would have been impossible for him, or any other, 
to palm off those books on the Jewish people, as the writings of their great 
law-giver, at the very time when those institutions of the Mosaic Law 
were in existence, of whose origin and history these books themselves 
give the only possible account. The Jews, in the time of Samuel, had 
these institutions long established amongst them — institutions of a peculiar 
and extraordinary nature. The narrative of the Pentateuch is the only 
possible explanation of the origin and establishment of these institutions, 
and to affirm, that Samuel could have forged such documents, and ensured 
their acceptance with his contemporaries, as the genuine writings of their 
great law-giver, now heard of for the first time, is an absurdity which 
carries its own refutation on the face of it. " Credat Judmue Apella, 
Non ego" says the Roman satirist; Credat Dr. Colenso, Non ego, is my 
affirmation, and I believe it will be that of nine out of every ten thinking 
men. At all events it will require more powerful weapons than Dr. 
Colenso's Hebrew and logic to degrade Moses from that position, which 
he has occupied for three thousand years, as the law-giver and first histo- 
rian of the Jewish people ; described in the pregnant language of Lord 
Bacon, as " God's first pen," and in the sublime poetry of Milton, as " The 
shepherd who first taught the chosen seed, in the beginning, how the 
heavens and earth rose out of chaos." 

Before considering the objections which are brought against the Bible 
Account of the Creation and Pall, I would wish to lay down two principles, 
which are now held to be established by the highest authorities in science 
and religion. The first is, that The Bible does not teach natural science. 
The Bible, as a revelation from God, was not designed to supersede reason, 
or the use of man's natural faculties, but, on the contrary, to supplement 
them by giving the express stamp of Divine authority and higher sanctions 
to those moral truths, of which man may have been already in possession, 
and by revealing to him other truths, which never could have been dis- 
covered by human reason alone. The Bible, then, is the teacher of religious 
and moral, not physical and natural truth. God might, if He had pleased, 
have made scientific truth the subject of revelation. He might thus have 
taught men geography and astronomy, and all the other sciences ; but as 
He has ordained that man shall till the ground, by the labour of his body, 
so also He has appointed that man should cultivate the wide domains of 
natural science, by the toil of his intellect. The harvests of the earth and 
its choicest productions of fruit and flower, are the result of man's labour 
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AND THE FALL OF MAN. 5 

in the one department : the noblest triumphs of intellect — the discoveries 
of Columbus, and Kepler, and Newton, and Cuvier — are the result of his 
labour in the other. For a long time it was held in the Church that the 
Bible taught scientific truth. Many of the Fathers were of this opinion. 
Lord Bacon also speaks of the school of Paracelsus and others, who held 
that all natural philosophy was to be found in the Scriptures. The Monks 
of the Inquisition charged Galileo with heresy, because he affirmed that 
the earth moved round the sun ; and the Doctors of Salamanca brought 
forward text after text from the Bible, to refute the opinion of Columbus, 
that there could be a new world or Antipodes : but the Fathers of the 
Church, and Paracelsus, and the Monks of the Inquisition, and the Doctors 
of Salamanca, were all in error on this point, and their interpretations of 
Scripture, by which they sought to make the Bible the teacher of natural 
science, now appear to us frivolous and childish, and have ceased to possess 
the slightest authority with any persons, who are imbued with the principles 
of sound science or sound divinity. 

I need only add, that, as no sane man ever thinks of looking to science 
for instruction in religion, so, no one, possessing any enlightenment, ever 
thinks of seeking for scientific truth in the Bible. The subjects of the two 
departments, science and divinity, are perfectly distinct, and not to be con- 
founded, according to the warning of the great father of the inductive 
philosphy, who says, " Let no man, upon a weak conceit of sobriety and 
ill- applied moderation, think or maintain, that a man can search too far, or 
be too well studied in the Book of God's Word, or in the Book of God's 
works, divinity, or philosophy ; but rather let men endeavour an endless 
progress or proficiency in both ; only let men beware that they apply both 
to charity, and not to swelling ; to use, and not to ostentation ; and again, 
that they do not unwisely mingle or confound these learnings together ; " 
and again he says, " As to seek divinity in philosophy is to seek the living 
amongst the dead, so to seek philosophy in divinity is to seek the dead 
amongst the living." 

And yet, though these two departments are entirely distinct, they each 
contribute to the glory of the other. Dr. M'Cosh, of Belfast College, has 
beautifully expressed this idea : " Science," he says, " has a foundation and 
so has religion; let them unite their foundations and the basis will be 
broader, and they will be two compartments of one great fabric reared to 
the glory of God. Let the one be the outer and the other the inner court. 
In the one let all look and admire and adore, and in the other let those who 
have faith kneel and pray and praise. Let the one be the sanctuary where 
human learning may present its richest incense as an offering to God ; and 
the other, the holiest of all, separated from it by a veil, now rent in twain, 
and in which, on a blood-sprinkled mercy-seat, we pour out the love of a re- 
conciled heart, and hear the oracles of the living God." I would add the 
words of one greater than the philosopher or the professor : " Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of Me." 

The second great principle which is held as established, by the highest 
authorities, is this, " When the Bible touches upon natural subjects, it does 
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6 THE BIBLE ACCOUNT OF THE CEEATION 

not state them in scientific language, hut according to appearance, and in 
popular language; 11 or, in the words of Rosenmiiller, it gives us " optical, 
not physical truth. 11 Texts might be multiplied in proof of this affirmation. 
For instance, the Bible speaks of the " earth's foundations being established 
that it cannot be moved for ever." These words seem to imply the immo- 
bility of the earth, and, therefore, they are not scientific ; as we know 
that the earth moves with great velocity, both around the sun and around 
her own axis. And yet the words of Scripture do express truth relatively to 
man, for they describe what appears to him the fixedness of the earth, his 
habitation, which seems to remain stationary and immovable, whilst man 
himself changes and passes away. Again the Bible speaks of the son rising 
and setting, just as we do now, even though we have been brought up from 
our childhood in the belief of the Copernican system. We know that this 
particular motion is not in the sun, and yet no enlightened man ever thinks 
of charging the Bible with false astronomy because of these things ; for he 
knows that the inspired writers, treating mainly of other subjects, speak of 
natural phenomena according to the facts of daily appearance, and in pop- 
ular, not scientific, language. If Sir John Hetschel, or the Astronomer 
Royal, were speaking to an uneducated man about ordinary natural phe- 
nomena, they would use common popular language. Even amongst 
educated men, they would expose themselves to ridicule if in ordinary con- 
versation they were to speak in the stilted phraseology of science. That> 
therefore, cannot be a valid objection to the language of the Bible, which 
would not be an objection to the language of an astronomer, living amidst 
the scientific illumination of the nineteenth century. Science itself has 
been obliged to frame a language founded on the same laws of thought as 
the language of the Bible, as for instance, when astronomers speak of the 
transits of Venus or Mercury, the transit of stars across the Meridian, the 
entrance of stars into the field of the telescope, &c. The objection, there- 
fore, which charges the Bible with scientific falsehood because of its astro- 
nomical phrases is equally applicable to the " Nautical Almanac," or any 
similar scientific production. 

We may see wise reasons why the Bible should employ such language 
as it does. In the vast majority of ages, in which the Bible, or part of it, 
has been extant among men, the true principles of astronomy and the other 
sciences have been unknown. Any opinions that men generally held on 
these subjects were in accordance with the appearances of nature. If then 
the Bible had spoken on these subjects, in language which seemed to con- 
tradict these appearances, it would have created an insuperable prejudice 
against itself, and men, finding in it statements on natural truths which ap- 
peared to contradict the evidence of their senses, would have been led to 
doubt or reject those other truths of a moral and religious nature, which the 
Bible was given to teach. In all ages of the world, the language of science, 
if used in the Bible, would have been unintelligible to the great majority of 
mankind. As an evidence of this, let us take a single passage of the 
Scriptures, and express it in scientific language. I am indebted for this 
example to Mr. Birks, the author of " The Bible and Modern Thought." 
In the Book of Genesis, wo read that the " sun was risen upon the earth, 
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AND THE FALL OF MAN. 7 

when Lot entered Zoar ; " this would be scientifically expressed somewhat 
in the following way : " Palestine had revolved when Lot entered the city, 
until its tangent plane coincided once more with the solar azimuth." What 
an unmeaning book would the Bible have been to mankind generally, if it 
had employed such expressions as this I It is well remarked by Mr. Birks, 
that " it is not Sir Isaac Newton, the author of the Principia, who complains 
that the Bible does not employ such language. True science is cautious 
and modest, and not easily betrayed into such absurdities." 

In the first chapter of the Book of Genesis we have a cosmogony, or an 
account of the creation of the system of the world. The ancient Egyptians, 
the Greeks, and Romans, and nearly all other nations in ancient or modern 
times have had their cosmogonies. In the Hindoo philosophy, the globe is • 
represented as flat and triangular, composed of seven stories ; the whole 
mass being sustained upon the heads of elephants, who, when they shake 
themselves, cause earthquakes. Mahomet taught that the mountains 
were created to prevent the earth from moving, and to hold it as by anchors 
and chains. Now, the progress of science in its various departments, shews 
the error and absurdity of these opinions. It reveals the false physics and 
false geography that are interwoven with those systems of religion, and as 
those systems pledge themselves to the truth of the false science, which is 
incorporated with them, they are subverted and fall along with it. We 
find, therefore, that, at the present time, the system of Hindoo religion and 
philosophy is melting away before the spread of secular education through- 
out the country. It is, however, a remarkable fact that though some of 
the interpreters of the Bible have striven hard to pledge the Bible to a 
false science, yet the Bible itself is pledged to none, and though some por- 
tions of it are the most ancient writings in the world, yet the progress of 
scientific discovery has only tended to confirm its statements, when rightly 
interpreted, and to bring out into more palpable manifestation many latent 
harmonies between the Book of God's Word and the Book of God's Works. 
If, indeed, the Bible account of the Creation could be shown to consist 
merely of the guesses of some Hebrew Descartes, endeavouring to con- 
struct a theory of creation, and that these guesses were proved to be con- 
tradictory to the discoveries of science, the book which contained the account 
would then be discredited in its general character ; but, the more light is 
thrown upon this subject, the more it appears, that the independent conclu- 
sions of a sound science, and the independent conclusions of an enlightened 
interpretation of the Bible, mutually sustain and corroborate each other. 

The objections to the Bible account of the creation are supposed to arise 
principally from the two sciences of astronomy and geology. Geology 
teaches us that myriads of ages must have elapsed from the first appearance 
of organized life upon the surface of the globe. Those fossil remains that 
are imbedded in the successive strata of the earth's crust, indicate to us that 
those must have been successive periods of existence in the history of the 
earth, each of these periods characterized by a different flora and fauna ; 
that each of these periods must have been of immense duration from the 
time when its first forms of life appeared, to the time of their degeneracy 
and final extinction, and the introduction of an entirely new creation. 
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These general conclusions of geology are admitted to be established. The 
question is, Are they contradicted by the Bible ? A contradiction, in this 
respect, can only be maintained by those who hold that the Bible fixes the 
antiquity of the globe, and fixes it to a comparatively recent period, such as 
six thousand years : but it is now about half-a-century since Dr. Chalmers, 
speaking both as a theologian and as a scientific man, said, that the Bible 
does not fix the antiquity of the globe, and this is the belief now held by 
almost all enlightened theologians. The first verse of Genesis describes 
the initial act of creation : that, at some indefinitely remote period in the 
past, expressed by the words " In the beginning, 11 God created the materials 
of the heavens and the earth. Between this initial act of creation, described 
in the first verse, and the state of chaos into which the earth is said to 
have lapsed, in the second verse, myriads of ages may, for anght we know, 
have intervened. The words " in the beginning, 1 ' are similar to the words 
in the first verse of St. John's Gospel, "In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God." They denote some 
indefinitely remote period in the past. In Genesis they describe the creation 
of all things, as taking place at that period, in John they describe the eternal 
Word, as existing at that period. The interval between the creation of the 
first verse, and the chaos of the second verse, may have been of immense 
extent, and the theologian is willing to grant to the geologist as many ages 
as may be necessary to satisfy the phenomena of the geologic periods. 
With regard to the six days of creation, many writers of eminence, such as 
Chalmers, Buckland, Sedgwick, and others, hold them to be literal days, 
and that the ages of geology are passed over silently in the second verse. 
Other able writers, of whom Hugh Miller is the principal, hold them to be 
long periods, in the order of which they trace some resemblance to the 
main outlines of geological discovery. In other parts of Scripture a day is 
often used to denote a period of time. So early as the fifth century of the 
Christian era, Augustine, a great Christian writer, wrote in reference to the 
days of creation, " What kind of days these are, it is either very difficult 
for us, or even impossible to conceive, much more to speak/' Hugh 
Miller has traced a striking resemblance between the work of those three 
days of creation, with which alone the geologist has to do, namely, the third, 
the fifth, and the sixth, and the leading organisms which characterised the 
three great divisions of the geologic scale, the palaeozoic, the secondary, and 
the tertiary. " That," he says, " which chiefly distinguished the palaeozoic 
from the secondary and tertiary periods, was its gorgeous flora. It was, 
emphatically, the period of plants, — " of herbs yielding seed after their 
kind." In no other age did the world ever witness such a flora; the youth 
of the earth was peculiarly a green and umbrageous youth — a youth of 
dusk and tangled forests, of huge pines and stately araucarians, of the 
reed-like calamite, the tall tree-fera, the sculptured sigillaria, and the 
hirsute lepidodendron." This is the period of which we have the remem- 
brance in the great coal formations. "The geological evidence," says 
Miller, " is so complete as to be patent to all, that the first great period of 
organized being was, as described in the Mosaic record, peculiarly a period 
of herbs and trees, " yielding seed after their kind." The second or middle 
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period of the geologist, called the secondary, was peculiarly and character- 
istically a period of whale-like reptiles of the sea, of enormous creeping 
reptiles of the land, and of numerous birds, some of them of gigantic size ; 
and, in accordance with this fact, we find that the second Mosaic period, 
with which the geologist is called on to deal, was a period in which God 
created the fowl that flieth above the earth, with moving [or creeping] 
creatures, both in the waters and on the land, and what our translation 
renders great whales, but which, in the Hebrew, is " great sea monsters." 

In the third great period, the tertiary, the prominent existences were its 
great beasts of the field. Its mammoths and its mastodons, its rhinoceri 
and its hippopotami, its enormous dinotherium, and colossal megatherium, 
greatly more than equalled in bulk the largest mammals of the present 
time, and vastly exceeded them in number. This corresponds to the work 
of the sixth and last day, in which God created the beast of the earth after 
his kind, and which, coming immediately before the creation of man, 
coincides remarkably with the tertiary, or last of the great periods of the 
geologist, in which, as well as in the palaeozoic and the secondary periods, 
no trace of man or his works has ever been discovered. 

Such is an outline of the correspondence between the order of creation as 
described in the Mosaic record, and the order of the leading forms of organ- 
ized life, which characterized the great geologic periods, as that order is 
registered and recorded in the fossil remains, that are entombed in the suc- 
cessive strata of the earth's crust. But whatever view we take of the days 
of creation; whether we regard them with Hugh Miller, (who was not 
only a first-rate geologist but also an earnest believer in the inspiration and 
Divine authority of the Scriptures), as representing long geologic periods, 
or with Buckland, Sedgwick and others, as natural days, still, between the 
initial act of creation as recorded in the first verse of Genesis, and the chaos 
into which the earth is described as having lapsed in the second verse, a 
gulf of untold ages may have intervened, bridged over by the great periods 
of the geologist, and the various forms of reptilian, ornithic, and mammalian 
life, that moved successively onwards in those mighty processions of the 
past. 

There is one point almost universally agreed upon amongst all enlight- 
ened expositors of the Mosaic account of the creation, which is, that the 
order of events in creation is optically described, that is, as those events 
would have appeared to the eye of man, if any human observer had existed 
on the earth during the long ages prior to the introduction of man. 
There was no human observer of these successive acts of creative power. 
"Where wast thou," said the Almighty to the Patriarch Job, "when I 
laid the foundations of the earth." But if there had been any human eye 
to witness those events, it would have witnessed them in the order in which 
they are described as having taken place in the first chapter of Genesis. 
There seems to be reason for supposing that God revealed the history of 
creation to Moses in a series of visions. We know that God revealed to 
Moses, in the Mount, the form of the Tabernacle, and its furniture. He 
was instructed to make it according to the pattern shewed him in the 
Mount. May there not have been some such pattern or vision of creation 
c 
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disclosed by the Almighty to the " Shepherd, who first taught the chosen 
seed, how in the beginning heaven and earth rose out of chaos," and who 
was divinely directed to commit that vision to writing for the benefit of 
all ages of the church ? This optical description of the events of creation, 
such as they would have appeared to a human observer, quite disposes of 
the difficulty which some have found in the creation of light on the first 
day, before the sun, moon, and stars, which are said to have been the work 
of the fourth day : There is no necessity for supposing that the account of 
the first day's work describes absolutely the first creation of light in the 
universe. It only describes the first breaking in of light upon the surface 
of our planet, which was now, by successive acts of Divine power, being 
fitted up and prepared for man's habitation. Other suns, and even our own, 
may have illumined space with their splendor, long before the period 
described in the first day's work. All persons are familiar with those days 
in spring, when the sun is not visible, but the earth is surrounded by 
sunlit clouds, which diffuse a mild and warm radiance over the surface of 
the globe. Such may have been the state of our planet during the period 
of time, whatever that may have been, which was occupied by the work of 
the first three days. It may have been surrounded by an enveloping cloud, 
or cloudy atmosphere, in which, (to use Milton's expression) the light was 
sphered, or through which the light passed, whilst the sun, and moon, and 
stars, were not visible from the earth ; and thus the work of the fourth day 
would not be the creation of the globes of the sun, moon, and stars, as has 
been supposed, but the rendering them visible from the surface of the earth, 
and constituting them, henceforward, the luminaries of our world, — the 
periodic lights of heaven, which, by their motions, and revolutions, and 
periodic appearances, should apportion to man his divisions of time, his 
days, his months, and his years. A planet thus covered for ages with a 
thick screen of vapour, or a cloudy envelope, would not be, even yet, a 
novelty in the universe. It is doubtful whether astronomers have ever 
looked on the face of Mercury : it is, at least, very generally held that 
hitherto only his clouds have been seen. It is questionable whether a 
human eye on the surface of Mercury would ever behold the sun, notwith- 
standing his near proximity ; nor would he be often visible, if at all, from 
the surface of Jupiter. " We perceive in the planet Venus," says Sir John 
Herschel, "neither mountains nor shadows, but a uniform brightness, in 
which sometimes we may, indeed, fancy obscurer portions, but can seldom 
or never rest fully satisfied with the fact." " The most natural conclusion " 
he adds " from the very rare appearance and want of permanence in the 
spots, is, that we do not see, as in the moon, the real surface of those 
planets, but only their atmospheres, much loaded with clouds, and which 
may serve to mitigate the otherwise intense glare of their sunshine." The 
optical character of the account of creation is confirmed by the fact that the 
moon is described as being the second in size of the heavenly bodies, as it 
appears to us, whereas, in reality, it is one of the smallest. But it may be 
said that the Bible distinctly speaks of God's making the sun, moon, and 
stars on the fourth day. This objection disappears when we consider the 
exact meaning of the original Hebrew. In the third verse the word for 
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' light ' is " or " and in the sixteenth it is'* meoroth" luminaries or light-bearers : 
in the first verse, the word for 'created* is "bara" in the sixteenth verse the 
word for 'made' is "asah" which often has the meaning of " appointed " or 
" constituted." In 1 Samuel xii. 6. we read " It is the Lord that advanced 
Moses and Aaron," or, as it is rendered in the margin, 'made' fas ah J Moses 
and Aaron, meaning that Jehovah ' appointed ' them to lead the children 
of Israel. Thus, rightly interpreted, the sixteenth verse tells us that God 
* appointed' the sun and moon and stars, as the luminaries or 'light-bearers' 
of the earth. Those bodies may have existed mauy ages before and dis- 
pensed light to other parts of the universe, but then first did they become 
visible from the surface of our earth, and were constituted the dispensers of 
light and the dividers of time " to the future inhabitants of our globe." 
" There are four plain reasons," says Mr. Birks, " why the narrative in the 
first of Genesis should be optically given, or describe changes as they would 
appear to a terrestrial observer : First, it is the constant and habitual lan- 
guage of daily life. Secondly, it is the equally invariable style of all our 
scientific observations. Thirdly, it is the constant usage of all historians, 
without exception, ancient and modern. Fourthly and lastly, it is the 
idiom of the Bible itself, in every other part of the sacred narrative." " If, 
he adds, " it were wished to turn the first page of Scripture into a riddle, 
unintelligible to all former ages, and hardly to be understood, except by 
one person in a thousand, even in our own days, we might frame it accord- 
ing to the recipe of these assailants of its truth. It would then run pretty 
nearly as follows : — " In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. And, first, God said, let there be immense oceans of nebulous mat- 
ter, scattered throughout all space, and it was so. And God said, let the 
nebulous matter condense slowly, under the law of universal gravitation, 
and it was so. And God said, let the central portion of each heap of mist 
condense into a sun, and the smaller portions condense into planets, and let 
the planets revolve each around its own sun, and it was so. And God 
said, let one planet of one sun condense into solid matter, and become liquid 
with intense heat, and it was so. And God called the planet earth, and 
the central body it revolved around he called the sun, and it was so. And 
God said, let the earth, after long ages, cool down, till solid strata can be 
formed upon its surface, and it was so. And God said, let plants and living 
creatures grow upon the earth, and be destroyed again, and it was so. 
And the period of their birth and destruction was a second day. And God 
said, let ferns and other plants grow in great abundance, and then be 
buried, and reduced to coal in the crust of the earth, and it was so. And 
the period of those plants was a third day. And God said, let oolite and 
sandstone strata be formed, and other races of plants and animals be buried 
in them, and it was so. And the period of these strata and the animals 
entombed 'in them was the fourth day. And God said, let mighty lizards 
be created, and then destroyed and buried, and it was so ; and the lizard 
period was a fifth day, <fec." Such an account of creation, whatever might 
be its measure of scientific accuracy, would have been an unmeaning riddle 
to all past generations of mankind. We should have a meagre summary 
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of physical changes, wholly unintelligible to common readers, instead of the 
simplicity, beauty, and grandeur of a Divine message. 

It is painful and humiliating to turn to the miserable quibbles on which 
modern scepticism rests its objections to the truth and Divine authority of 
the Mosaic narrative. It is said that the writer states that there is a firma- 
ment or solid vault above the earth, and that there are waters above this, 
which modern science has proved to be false. Now, modern science has 
proved exactly the reverse. The Hebrew word for 'firmament' means 
simply an * expanse.' We, ourselves, even now use the word firmament in 
ordinary language. That blue vault or expanse is simply a result relative 
to human vision, depending on the mutual relation of the eyes of men, and 
the optical properties of the earth's atmosphere. It is, in fact, the sensible 
limit between the visible and the invisible. All water that is visible to the 
senses is said to be under the firmament, all that is invisible is above the 
firmament. Those waters, above the ( expanse,' have an importance 
attached to them, which modern science alone can appreciate; many 
millions of tons being raised from the surface of England alone by evapo- 
ration every day ; as we are told by Dr. Whewell, the Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Dr. Colenso discovers two different accounts of the creation in the first 
and second chapters. " In the first," he says, " the earth emerges from the 
waters, and is, therefore, saturated with moisture ; in the second chapter 
and sixth verse, the whole face of the ground requires to be moistened." 
But, surely, instead of the two verses being opposed to each other, they are 
in perfect harmony, for if the earth after emerging from the waters was 
saturated with moisture, it is natural that, under the influence of the solar 
rays, such moisture should pass away by evaporation, and this is what the 
sixth verse of the second chapter evidently describes, for the Hebrew word 
rendered ( mist ' is translated by Gesenius, an " exhalation or vapour of the 
ground." In the first chapter, he says that " the birds and beasts are created 
before man," and in the second, " man is created before the birds and beasts." 
This latter assertion is simply false. In the second chapter we merely read 
a repetition of the facts narrated in chronological order in the first, namely, 
that God had formed " every beast of the field and every fowl of the air." 
Again, " in the first chapter," he says, " we are told, that ail ' fowl that 
fly ' are made out of the waters, and in the second, the fowls of the air are 
made out of the ground." But it is not stated that " all fowl that fly ' are 
made out of the waters. In the twentieth verse, the Hebrew is, ' Let fowl 
fly above the earth on the face of the firmament of heaven,' (as any English 
reader may see by looking at the margin) ; and in the twenty-first and 
twenty-second verses, the creation of the fowl and their multiplying in the 
earth are distinct from the production of great whales and reptiles out of the 
waters. Such are the miserable quibbles which Dr. Colenso thinks will 
be accepted as good criticism by scholars and thinking men ! They are 
unworthy of the merest driveller, that ever attempted, without scholarship, 
judgment, or common sense, to criticize any great work of ancient or modern 
times. I would only add that our Lord puts the seal of His Divine authority 
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on the Mosaic account of the creation, in the nineteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, at the fourth and following verses. 

THE FALL. 

The Mosaic account of the fall of man comes in for its due share of 
infidel objections. It is quite natural that men, who, in the face of 
universal experience, and all the dark and terrible phenomena of the moral 
world, cling to the belief of mere human excellence and human perfecti- 
bility, — should cavil at the account of that awful and mysterious transaction 
by which man fell from the image of God, in which he was created, into a 
state of moral and spiritual degradation. Such a doctrine strikes at the root 
of man's pride and self-complacency. But it is not the less true. It is the 
universal teaching of the Word of God, — it is the foundation of the work 
of redemption, which the Son of God was manifested to accomplish, — it is 
the only key to the phenomena of the moral world, and the phenomena of 
the individual consciousness. " A. fall of some sort or other," said Coleridge, 
in the latter part of his life, "is the fundamental postulate of the moral 
history of man." " Without this hypothesis," he adds, " man is unintel- 
ligible ; with it, every phenomenon is explicable. The mystery itself is too 
profound for human insight." To comprehend the fall, in all the depth 
and extent of its meaning, is not given to man, at least in his. present state. 
It is connected with that problem of the origin of moral evil, with which 
the loftiest intellects have grappled in vain. Evil exists, but whence and 
how did it come ? This is one of those questions that will for ever elude the 
human intellect ; questions, which, as Warburton says, "recede within the 
shadow of God's throne, whither it would be impiety to intrude." There 
is one truth, however, which appears amidst the darkness, — a truth, which 
finds an echo in the universal consciousness of man, — the freedom of human 
agency. Man was made free to obey or disobey. He disobeyed, and he fell. 
It is true that he was tempted, but so also is he tempted now, and yet, 
conscious that he is a free, and, at the same time, a responsible agent, he is 
obliged to confess that this is a reasonable economy, under which he is 
placed, in which he is in a state of trial, exposed to temptation, and yet 
" with every temptation having a way opened to him of escape." All the 
analogies of nature and experience coincide with the Scripture doctrine of 
the fall. Geology teaches us that successive creations have taken place : that 
the first forms of life in the various genera and species have always been the 
highest types of their order, and that they have invariably degenerated and 
become degraded. History tells us that nations and tribes, when left to 
themselves, have degenerated, and without any salt to preserve them from 
corruption, have passed into decay and extinction. Our social communities, 
and especially the populations of our large cities, when left without any 
moral or civilizing influences, reveal too many instances of individuals 
hardening into utter depravity, and so becoming degraded in their physical 
aspect* The Arab of the desert is often a nobler being than the Arab of 
London. All these and other analogies are deeply suggestive of the truth 
that man was originally created upright but that he has lapsed into disorder. 
From all history, and all experience, and all the phenomena of the natural 
and moral world, there is sent forth a voice of concurrent testimony with 
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the doctrine that man has passed into the bondage of corruption, and that 
even the physical creation has shared its effects, and " groaneth and 
travaileth in pain" along with man, waiting for the hour of emancipation 
and deliverance. 

It is objected to the Bible account of the fall, that the serpent, a mere 
animal, was the principal agent in the transaction. Such an objection can 
only arise from gross ignorance on the part of the objector, or a gross at- 
tempt to impose on the ignorance of others. The New Testament reveals 
to us that the tempter was Satan, the old serpent, by whom our Lord 
Himself, the second Adam, was tempted, and of whom our Lord said, 
" That he was a liar from the beginning, and abode not in the truth." 
Even the account in Genesis plainly implies a higher and spiritual agent* 
" The curse pronounced upon the deceiver," as Br. Kitto says, " is plainly 
addressed to an intelligent agent, designedly guilty of an enormous crime, 
and would have been unmeaning, and unworthy of the Divine character, 
if addressed to a mere animal, which, in following the instincts of its nature, 
had unconsciously raised seductive thoughts in the mind of the woman." 
Some interpreters have gone into the opposite extreme, and held that a 
serpent was not at all concerned in the temptation, but only that Satan 
was so called in figurative language, from his subtle malignity. But the 
narrative seems plainly to imply the presence of a serpent, as the instrument 
employed by the tempter, and which, probably, from Eve's ignorance of the 
nature and propensities of the animals by which she was surrounded, or 
from some peculiar appearance and character of the serpent at that time, 
may have been the most fitting instrument, that a spiritual agent could 
have employed for his dark and malignant suggestions. The reality of the 
serpent in the narrative seems remarkably confirmed by the traditions of 
the Western nations, such as were embodied in the legend of Apollo and 
the Serpent Python ; the garden of the Hesperides, and the serpent that 
guarded the sacred tree and the golden apples ; and the various accounts of 
Hercules, in which the serpent figures as a principal agent. The same 
traditions have been pictorially represented in antique bas-reliefs, in en* 
gravings from gems, and other ancient remains, in all of which the tree, 
file serpent, the woman, and some mighty deliverer, appear, and lead to 
the conclusion, that the Western nations embodied in these traditions, the 
remembrances of paradise, of the fall, and of the promised deliverance. 

It is objected that the curse pronounced upon the serpent seems to cast a 
reflection on the justice and goodness of God, if the serpent was the un- 
conscious instrument of the temptation. That the serpent did experience 
some degradation of nature may readily be admitted without casting any 
imputation on the Divine Being. There is nothing in the present condition 
of the serpent that seems unsuited to its reptilian nature, and the objection, 
if of any force, would equally apply to the Divine appointment by which 
all the animal and physical creation share in the consequences of the fall, 
and are held in bondage for a time, until the period arrive, when the 
" creature," or the " creation " (as it may be rendered) " shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God." There is, however, no doubt that the curse, in all its darker and 
more terrible effects, fell upon the spiritual being, who was the principal 
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agent in the temptation. It was to him a sentence of degradation and final 
doom. " To eat the dust, or to lick the dust," was a common Oriental and 
highly figurative expression for the humiliation and subjection of a con- 
quered enemy. Thus it is said in the seventy-second Psalm, that the 
enemies of the king shall " lick the dust " ; and in the sixty-fifth chapter 
of Isaiah, we read that in the times of the future triumphs and glories of 
God's kingdom, "dust shall be the serpent's meat," that is, as the most 
learned expositors are agreed, Satan's kingdom shall be overthrown, his 
power taken away, " he himself shall have Mien as lightning from heaven," 
and there shall be nothing to hurt or destroy in God's holy mountain. The 
enmity which God declared that He would put between the serpent and his 
seed, and the woman and her seed, is wonderfully descriptive of the conflict, 
that has been going on in the world ever since between Satan and the 
powers of darkness on the one hand, and Christ and His Church on the 
other — a conflict which is destined to issue in the final triumph of the 
latter; although, at the same time, that 'enmity' admits of a literal 
application to the serpent tribe, and is a forcible description of the subtlety, 
malignity, and deadly venom, which are ascribed, at least to some species, 
by all naturalists and travellers, and the instinctive antipathy and horror 
with which man recoils from them and seeks their destruction. 

It is objected that the curse of sterility pronounced upon the earth was 
not really a curse ; that, for aught we know, the soil of the earth would 
always have produced ' thorns and thistles ; ' man would always have been 
required to labour : that ' thorns and thistles ' subserve certain useful pur- 
poses in the economy of nature, and that moderate labour is a blessing 
rather than a curse. To this it may be answered, that the Garden of Eden, 
where man was first placed, seems to have been a spot of surpassing fertility 
and loveliness, where the earth brought forth, almost spontaneously, her 
choicest productions of fruit and flower, where the breezes wafted on their 
wings the ' nard and cassia's balmy smells,' and the birds tuned their most 
exquisite songs in groves, whose "rich trees wept odorous gums and balm" ; 
a place on which God had lavished His richest treasures of creative skill and 
goodness, and adorned it as a fit dwelling-place for man in his primeval 
innocence, and as a type of that new creation from which sin and sorrow 
shall be banished for ever, and in which the tabernacle of God shall once 
more be with man, and the Lord God shall dwell amongst them. Would 
not then expulsion from that favoured spot have been to man a curse, as he 
was driven forth from its precincts a fallen being, with the seeds of decay 
and death sown in his body, and the germs of sin and evil planted in hia 
soul ? Is there no curse in the sentence that ordains him to wage an un- 
ceasing war with the sterility of the earth, to endure physical toil and 
physical suffering, to conflict with the destructive powers of nature, to be* 
exposed to all " those skyey influences that hourly afflict his habitation," 
and to all those strong temptations, and burning passions, and countless ills 
and sorrows, that are the progeny of sin, and that have written the history 
of our race in characters of "lamentation, mourning and woe " ? Surely 
the reasoning that would conclude that thorns and thistles are not evils, 
would equally conclude that the hurricane, and the earthquake, and the 
volcano are not evils, and would contradict those agonies and groans of 
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nature, which testify that a curse has fallen upon the earth, and blighted 
and blasted this goodly creation. • 

Lastly, it is objected that the Bible account of the fall represents death 
as having been introduced into the world by man's sin, whereas, according 
to physiology, death seems to be a law of all organized beings, and neces- 
sary to prevent an excessive multiplication of species ; and, according to 
geology, death was in the world long before the fall of man, as we see by 
fiie remains of those fishes and animals that are entombed in the rocks, 
and which must have preceded the human period by countless ages. But, 
in reply to this, I would answer, first, that it is nowhere stated in Scripture 
that the death of the other animals is a consequence of man's sin, but 
rather the contrary : " As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive." Both classes are co-extensive ; if, therefore, the animals are 
included in the first, Why should they not also be included in the second ? 
But if we exclude them from the second, we are logically bound to exclude 
them from the first. The wages of sin is death to man; "In the day 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die." If man had not sinned he 
would have been exempt from death. There was, we have reason to be- 
lieve, some virtue in the properties of the "tree of life' that would have 
imparted to man the gift for which Tithonus prayed, without the evils 
that were attached to it, and would have endowed him with a natural im- 
mortality of blessedness, or, after a certain period, translated him to a 
higher state of existence. But, secondly, there is nothing whatever to 
forbid the supposition, that though the death of the other animals be not, 
strictly speaking, the consequence of man's sin, it may have been in some 
way connected with it. Our most distinguished geologists and comparative 
anatomists are agreed that all the various types and forms of organic life 
that preceded man upon the globe, were mute prophecies of the future ; that 
each successive creation was a nearer approximation to man, and that they 
all, with a constantly increasing clearness, pointed to the appearance of a 
final order of beings, as the last and highest type. May not the death of 
these animals have been one of those mute prophecies of the future ? May 
not the Creator, to whom " all his works are known from the beginning," 
having pre-ordained the existence of man, and, foreknowing his fall, have 
appointed death as the law of all organic existences, with a prospective view 
of man's death, as the penal consequenoe of his transgression ? But, thirdly 
and lastly, the death to which man beoame liable by his transgression, 
has a far deeper import than the mere dissolution of the body. The very 
sentence, pronounced at the fall, seems to imply this : "In the day thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die," or, as it is in the Hebrew, " dying, 
thou shalt die," words expressive not merely of certainty but also of 
intensity. It may be that the death of the body is, in some" respects, a 
blessing ; it prevents the excessive multiplication of the species, it produces, 
on the whole, more happiness for the successive generations of men, who 
come with fresh powers, and all the charms of novelty, to the enjoyment of 
life, than if one generation were perpetuated, when all the scenes of life 
had lost their charm, and every enjoyment palled upon the taste ; and it 
may be that if death were unaccompanied with pain, and apprehension of 
the future, and were simply the result of the decay and exhaustion of the 
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vital powers, it would resemble the extinction of the flame in a lamp, when 
the oil was spent, and would not carry any fearful import to man ; but 
death has a far deeper and more terrible significance to the human race. 
It is not merely accompanied with disease and suffering, and agony, that 
give an awful intensity to death, considered simply as the dissolution of the 
body : but it carries with it a sting in the consciousness of guilt and the 
apprehension of coming judgment, and of the wrath of God revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. These things 
make death terrible to a moral and responsible being, like man. In this 
sense death is the wages of sin. It is this view of death, as having its 
principal seat and empire in the soul, and exerting that dominion in the 
impenitent sinner, over the whole extent of his spiritual being, and 
during the whole course of its duration, which alone satisfies the language 
of Scripture, and is alone intended in many passages of the Bible, as, 
for instance, where our Lord says, " If a man keep my sayings, he shall 
never see death." Though the believer in Christ may have fb submit to 
the law, that ordains the dissolution of the body, he will be beyond the 
reach of that event which is death in its true and proper significance : 
death will be to him a sleep, a peaceful " wafting to immortal life." The 
wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Surely we may well say with the Apostle, " Thanks be 
unto God who giveth us the victory." That this view of death is not one 
invented to meet the exigencies of the case, in consequence of geological 
discoveries, will appear to any one, who consults our best and ablest com- 
mentators; and it has never been better expressed than by one, who ' 
could not possibly be suspected of having modified his views of Scripture to 
meet the demands of science, because he lived before geology existed as 
a science, I mean, that great writer and distinguished divine, Dr. Jeremy 
Taylor, with whose words I will conclude this lecture, " That death, there- 
fore," he says, " which God threatened to Adam, and which passed upon his 
posterity, is not the going out of this world, but the manner of going. If he 
had staid in innocence, he should have gone placidly and fairly, without 
vexatious and afflictive circumstances ; he should not have died by sickness, 
defect, misfortune, or unwillingness. But, when he fell, then he began to 
die ; the same day, (God said, and that must needs be true ;) and, therefore, 
it must mean upon that very day, he fell into an evil and dangerous con- 
dition, a state of change and affliction ; then death began ; that is, man 
began to die by a natural diminution, and aptness- to disease and misery. 
Change or separation of soul and body is but accidental to death ; death 
may be with or without either, but the formality, the curse, and the sting, 
(that is misery, sorrow, fear, diminution, defect, anguish, dishonour, and 
whatsoever is miserable and afflictive in nature), that is death. Death is 
not an action, but a whole state and condition; and. this was first brought 
in upon us by the offence of one man." 
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LECTURE II. 



NOAH'S ARK AND THE FLOOD. 

When Napoleon Bonaparte led his arm y into Egypt, and was encamped 
in sight of the Pyramids, he addressed to hiB soldiers the memorable words, 
" Soldiers, from the summit of those Pyramids, forty centuries look down 
upon you ! " If I could transport the readers of this lecture into the regions 
of central Asia, and place them within view of that range of mountains, 
which, from time immemorial, have been known by the name of the 
" mountains of Ararat," I might say to them, " From the hoary summits 
of those mountains, forty centuries look down upon you/' During that 
period, what changes and revolutions have taken place on the surface of the 
• globe ! The great empires of Assyria, Babylon, Greece, and Rome, have 
arisen, flourished, decayed, and passed away. Those Asiatic regions have 
been overrun by Alexander, and Ghengis Khan, and other great con- 
querors. Heathen, Christian, and Mahometan rulers have successively 
swayed them. But, amidst all the changes of nature and society, 
amidst the convulsions of the globe, and the rise and fall of human dynas- 
ties, the traditions of a deluge, by which the early race of mankind was 
swept away, have gathered around those mountains of Ararat, like the grey 
shadows of an earlier time, looming through the mist of a remote antiquity, 
and charged with a message of terrible warning to each succeeding gener- 
ation. The fact of a Deluge occupies a prominent position in the Bible, 
not only in the Old Testament, but also in the New, and, in various forms, 
it has been preserved in the traditions of almost every nation on the surface 
of the globe. It has, for nearly four thousand years, excited the fear and 
the wonder of successive generations of Jews, Heathens, Mahometans, and 
Christians ; who have looked back, with reverential awe, to that mighty 
catastrophe, which overwhelmed the early race of mankind, whose crimes 
and* violence had exhausted the longsuffering of heaven. It is this fact, 
thus attested by Scripture and all tradition, which is attempted to be set 
aside in an age when every shallow and superficial pretender to scientific 
knowledge presumes to dogmatize on those great facts, that have formed 
the creed of centuries ! Let us see first the testimony of Scripture to this 
great event ; and this is not to be considered merely as a single testimony, 
but, on the contrary, the distinct and independent testimony of the sacred 
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historians, prophets, apostles, and our Lord Himself. The first eleven 
chapters of the Bible contain the history of a period of time of at least two 
thousand years. Now, it is worthy of observation, what a small portion of 
the sacred history is devoted to the account of the transactions of so great 
a period. Alison, in his History of Europe, devotes two hundred sections, 
(each section about equal in length to a chapter of the Bible), to the history 
of the events of a single year, 1798, and, whilst a modern historian thus 
devotes two hundred sections to the history of one year, the sacred historian 
only gives eleven sections to the transactions of at least two thousand years. 
Surely, even though we make every allowance for the comparative small- 
ness of the population, in the early ages of the world, and the protracted 
period to which the life of each generation was extended, it must be acknow- 
ledged that eleven chapters must contain the very scantiest information of 
the events of two millenniums, and that if God had been pleased to give us 
fuller and more minute information, great light would have been thrown 
on many parts of the early history of our race, that are now dark and 
obscure. And yet, of these eleven chapters, nearly one half is occupied with 
the account of the Deluge, and the history of Noah and his descendants. 
We see, from this, what a prominent place that narrative occupies, in the 
commencement of the Scriptures, and how the denial of the Deluge would 
shake the authority of the Book of Genesis, and the credibility of the 
other narratives recorded therein, which rest upon the same authority as 
that of the flood. The Book of Job is believed by the most competent 
authorities, to be the oldest book in the world, with the exception of Genesis. 
In that book there is a clear allusion to the Deluge. In the twenty-second 
chapter and fifteenth verse, Eliphaz the Temanite, in his conversation with 
Job, alludes to it as an event well known, " Hast thou marked " he says, 
" the old way which wicked men have trodden ? which were cut down out of 
time, whose foundation was overflown with a flood : which said unto God, 
Depart from us : and what can the Almighty do for them ? " Again, in 
the fifty-fourth chapter of the Book of the prophet Isaiah, at the ninth 
verse, we read, " For this is as the waters of Noah unto me : for as I have 
sworn that the waters of Noah should no more go over the earth ; so have 
I sworn that I would not be wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee." The 
prophet, writing under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, represents Jehovah 
as declaring His future kindness and mercy to Israel, and confirming His 
promises in the most solemn and weighty manner, by an allusion to the 
Noachian Deluge. What opinion are we to form of the criticism or the 
character of those persons, who would have us believe that an inspired 
prophet ascribed to the Deity a deliberate falsehood ? If we admit such 
criticism, what becomes of the authority of the Book of the prophet 
Isaiah? 

Again, in the fourteenth chapter of the Book of the prophet Ezekiel, at 
the thirteenth and fourteenth verses, we read, " Son of man, when the land 
sinneth against me by trespassing grievously, then will I stretch out mine 
hand upon it, and will break the staff of the bread thereof, and will send 
famine upon it, and will cut off man and beast from it : Though these three 
men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, they should deliver but their own 
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Bonis by their righteousness, saith the Lord God." Noah is here spoken of 
as an historical personage, and with an evident allusion to the history of 
the Flood, and his exemption from that awfal judgment on account of his 
righteousness. He is classed by the Almighty with Daniel, a contemporary 
of the prophet Ezekiel, as an equally historical person. On the lowest 
ground, on which we can take this passage, we have one, who was consid- 
ered a prophet, and was certainly a teacher of righteousness to his genera- 
tion, representing Jehovah, as assigning to a fabulous personage and a 
fictitious event, an equal historical standing, with the most distinguished 
prophet of Israel, of the age in which Ezekiel lived ! Surely, such a con- 
clusion must be fatal to the authority of the Book and the character of the 
prophet* 

We come now to the New Testament, and begin with our Lord's allusions 
to the Flood. In St. Matthew's Gospel, the twenty-fourth chapter and 
thirty-seventh and following verses, we read, "But as the days of Noe 
were, so shall also the coming of the Son of man be. For as in the days 
before the flood they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage, until the day that Noe entered into the ark, And knew not until 
the flood came, and took them all away ; so shall also the coming of the 
Son of man be." We find almost the same words in the seventeenth 
chapter of St. Luke's Gospel, at the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh verses. 
We have thus, the historical reality of the Deluge, confirmed from the 
mouth of Him who was Truth itself. In one of His most solemn discourses, 
He compares the state of the world at His second coming, to what it was 
" in the days before the flood," and the suddenness and unexpectedness of 
His appearing, to the sudden and unexpected destruction that overtook the 
early race of mankind in the days of Noah. Was our Blessed Lord, mistaken 
and in error on this point? or did He speak of that which He knew to be 
an unhistorical event, as if it were historical, and on the foundation of a 
fiction of the past, — the Deluge, did He endeavour to make men believe in 
a fiction of the future, — His second coming? The historical reality of the 
one event, is evidently implied in the historical reality of the other. They 
are either both facts or both fictions. Was our Lord, then, the deceived, 
or the deceiver? If He were either of these, in respect of the flood, on 
what subject was He not so ? Who shall undertake to define the limits of 
His ignorance, or the limits of His deception ? Surely, to one who in any 
sense admits the claim of Jesus to be a teacher come from God, expressly 
sent by the Father, to make known His will to man, and who yet, at the 
same time, ascribes to this Divine Teacher, ignorance or intentional decep- 
tion, in those very matters which He came to teach, it is not too strong 
language to apply the words of Jesus Himself, " Judas, betrayest thou the 
Son of man with a kiss ? 

The next allusion to this event is contained in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
where Noah is classed with Abraham and Moses, as an eminent example of 
faith. In the eleventh chapter, and at the seventh verse, we read, " By 
faith Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, moved with 
fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his house ; by which he condemned 
the world, and became heir of the righteousness which is by faith." If the 
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history of Noah and the Flood be not veracious, what then are we to 
believe of the history of the patriarchs, and the prophets, of Abraham, 
Samuel, and David, who are all adduced in the same chapter as ancient 
examples of faith ? A little extension of the principles of that criticism, by 
which the account of Noah and the Deluge is resolved into a myth, would 
dispose, in a similar way, of all the historic personages of the Old Testa- 
ment, and those of the New would not long escape the same summary 
process. The New Testament history might succeed in obtaining from the 
Cyclops of modern criticism, the boon granted to Ulysses — the privilege of 
being devoured last ! 

In the first Epistle of St. Peter, the third chapter, the nineteenth and 
twentieth verses, we read, " By which also he went and preached to the 
spirits in prison ; which sometime were disobedient, when once the long- 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, 
wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved by water." In the second 
Epistle, the second chapter, and fifth verse, we read, " And spared not the 
old world, but saved Noah the eighth person, a preacher of righteousness, 
bringing in the flood upon the world of the ungodly." And in the third 
chapter, and fifth and sixth verses, " For this they willingly are ignorant 
of, that by the word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth standing 
out of the water and in the water : whereby the world that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished." It is impossible for any allusions to be 
more plain and explicit, than these allusions of St. Peter to Noah, and his 
family, the ark, and the flood. The preservation of Noah in the ark is 
adduced by the Apostle as the great type of the baptismal union of the 
church with Christ, and the state of the world and its destruction then, as 
a shadowing forth of its future state and final destruction. We have thus 
seen the Scripture testimonies to the historic reality of the flood. If Moses 
and Isaiah and Ezekiel were all in error ; if the Apostles and our Blessed 
Lord were either deceived or deceivers on this point, we may well ask, 
On what subject are we to admit their testimony ? On what matter is their 
authority of any value ? If this and similar facts are of no historical value, 
Dr. Colenso and others may believe that a Bible of some kind still remains 
to us ; but, I believe, the honest instincts of that laity, to frhom he makes 
his appeal, will arrive at a very different conclusion, and Dr. Colenso's 
suit will be cast in damages in that very court where the suit is attempted 
to be sustained. Such, at least, is the opinion of one of the mo^t learned 
and intelligent of the laity, Isaac Taylor. 

The account of a great deluge in the early ages of the world has been 
embodied, in various forms, in the traditions of almost every nation. Issu- 
ing from that central region of Asia, to which all history points as the 
cradle of the human family, these traditions have passed,. with the disper- 
sion of the race, into all the regions of the globe. They have been incor- 
porated in the history and poetry of the polished nations of Greece and 
Borne, and discovered, in a ruder shape, among the Indian tribes of North 
America. Nicolaus of Damascus, an ancient heathen writer, from whom 
Josephus quotes, in his History of the Jews, thus writes : " There is a 
great mountain in Armenia, over Minyas, called Baris, upon which it is 
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reported that many who fled at the time of the deluge were saved, and that 
one who was carried in an ark came on shore at the top of it ; and that the 
remains of the timber were a great while preserved. This might be the 
man," the writer adds, " about whom Moses, the legislator of the Jews, 
wrote." 

A few extracts have also been preserved from an ancient Chaldean writer, 
Berosus. One of these gives us the Chaldean tradition of the flood, fie 
describes the antediluvians as giants, and says, " There was one among the 
giants, that reverenced the gods, and was more wise and prudent than all 
the rest. His name was Noa ; he dwelt in Syria, with his three sons, Sem, 
Japet, Chem, and their wives, the great Tidea, Pandora, Noela, and Noegla. 
This man, fearing the destruction, which he foresaw from the stars would 
come to pass, began, in the seventy-eighth year before the inundation, to 
build a ship, covered like an ark. Seventy-eight years from the time he 
began to build this ship, the ocean of a sudden broke out, all the inland 
seas, and the rivers, and fountains, bursting from beneath (attended by the 
most violent rains from heaven for many days), overflowed all the moun- 
tains, so that the whole human race was buried in the waters, except Noa 
and his family, who were saved by means of the ship, which, being lifted 
up by the waters, rested at last upon the top of the Gtendyae or Mountain, 
on which it is reported there now remaineth some part, and that men take 
away the bitumen from it, and make use of it by way of charm or expia^ 
tion, to avoid evil." A more general Assyrian tradition, somewhat different^ 
has also been preserved. The god Chronus, it was said, appeared in a 
vision to Xisuthrus, the tenth King of Babylon ; and, warning him that 
on a certain day there would be a great flood upon the earth, by which 
mankind would be destroyed, he enjoined him to build a vessel, and to bring 
into it his friends and relatives, with everything necessary to sustain life, 
and all the various animals, birds, and quadrupeds. In obedience to the 
command, the king built a vessel about three-quarters of a mile in length, 
and half a mile in breadth, which he loaded with stores and the different 
kinds of animals ; and into which, on the day of the flood, he himself 
entered, accompanied by his wife and children, and all his friends. The 
flood broke out. After, however, accomplishing its work of destruction, 
it abated ; and the king sent out birds from the vessel, which, at first find- 
ing no food or place of rest, returned to him ; but which, when, after the 
lapse of some days, he sent them forth again, came back to him with their 
feet tinged with mud. On a third trial they returned no more ; upon 
which, judging that the surface of the earth was laid dry, he made an 
opening in the vessel, and, looking forth, found it stranded on a mountain 
of the land of Armenia." In Egypt, also, the tradition of a general 
deluge existed. Plato, in one of has dialogues, the Timeeus, says, that 
"having questioned a certain Egyptian priest on the subject, he was 
informed that the gods, wishing to purify the earth by water, overwhelmed 
it by a deluge. On this occasion, certain shepherds and herdmen, were 
saved upon the tops of the mountains, but those who dwelt in towns were 
swept away by the rising waters." " The Noah of Egypt," says Professor 
Hitchcock, " appears to have been Osiris. Typhon, a personification of the 
ocean, enticed him into an ark, which being closed, he was forced to sea ; 
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and it is a curious fact, that he embarked on the seventeenth day of the 
month Athyr, — the very day, most probably, when Noah entered into the 
ark." The tradition of the ancient Persians on this subject, is found in the 
sacred books of the Parsees. It states, "that the world, haying been 
corrupted by Ahriman, the evil one, it was thought necessary to bring over 
the world a universal flood of waters, that all impurity might be washed 
away. Accordingly the rain came down, in drops as large as the head of 
a bull, until the earth was wholly covered with water to the height of a 
man, and all the creatures of the Evil One perished. The waters then 
gradually subsided, and first the mountains and then the plains appeared 
once more." The Chinese and Hindoo traditions were made known to us 
by Sir 'William Jones, who, in the opinion of Dr. Johnson, was the most 
learned and accomplished man of his age. In the earliest sacred books of 
China, the waters are represented as covering the hills on every side, and 
overtopping the mountains, and reaching even unto heaven, and the people 
as struck with terror, and perishing. " It was," says Sir William Jones, 
" the prevalent belief in China, that, just ere the appearance of Pohi in 
the mountains, a mighty flood, which first flowed abundantly and then 
subsided, covered for a time the whole earth, and separated the higher from 
the lower age of mankind." The Hindoo tradition is still more explicit 
and remarkable. " An evil demon having purloined the sacred books from 
Brahma, the whole race of men became corrupt except the seven Bishis, 
and in especial, the holy Satyavrata, the prince of a maritime region, who, 
when on one day bathing in a river, was visited by the god Vishnu in the 
shape of a fish, and thus addressed by him : — * In seven days all creatures 
who have offended me shall be destroyed by a deluge ; but thou shalt be 
secured in a capacious vessel, miraculously formed. Take, therefore, all 
kinds of medicinal herbs for food, and, together with the seven holy men, 
your respective wives, and pairs of all animals, enter the ark without fear : 
then shalt thou know God face to face, and all thy questions shall be an- 
swered.' The god then disappeared ; and after seven days, during which 
Satyavrata had comformed in all respects to the instructions given him, the 
ocean began to overflow the coasts, and the earth to be flooded by constant 
rains, when a large vessel was seen coming floating shorewards on the 
rising waters ; into which the Prince and the seven virtuous Bishis entered, 
with their wives, all laden with plants and grain, and accompanied by the 
animals. During the deluge, Vishnu preserved the ark by again taking 
the form of a fish, and tying it fast to himself; and when the waters had 
subsided, he communicated the contents of the sacred books to the holy 
Satyavrata, after first slaying the demon who had stolen them. It is added, 
however, that the good man having, on one occasion long after, by the act 
of destiny, drunk mead, he became senseless, and lay asleep naked, and 
that Charma, one of the three sons who had been born to him, finding 
him in that sad state, called on his two brothers, to witness the shame of 
their father, and said to them, ' What has now befallen ? In what state is 
this our sire ? ' But by the two brothers — more dutiful than Charma, — 
he was hidden with clothes, and recalled to his senses ; and having recov- 
ered his intellect, and perfectly knowing what had passed, he cursed 
Charma, saying, ' Thou shalt be a servant of servants.' " The belief of 
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the Northern nations is found in the tradition preserved in the Scandinavian 
Edda. "On the death of the great giant, Ymir, whose flesh and bones 
form the rocks and soils of the earth, and who was slain by the early gods, 
his blood, which now constitutes the ocean, gushed so copiously out of his 
wounds, that all the old race of the lesser giants, his offspring, were 
drowned in the flood it occasioned, save one ; and he by escaping on board 
his bark with his wife, outlived the deluge." The traditions of ancient 
Greece and Rome are well known to any classical scholar. The tradition 
of Deucalion is the most celebrated ; we find it in the prose of Lucian 
and the poetry of Ovid. Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, who was well ac- 
quainted both with sacred and heathen literature, plainly affirms that 
Deucalion was Noah. Lucian' s account is to this effect. "There was 
another race of men before the present. They were men of violence, and 
lawless in their dealings ; they regarded not oaths, nor observed the rights 
of hospitality, nor shewed mercy to those who sued for it. On this account 
they were doomed to destruction ; and for this purpose there was a mighty 
eruption of water from the earth, attended with heavy showers from above, 
so that the rivers swelled and -the sea overflowed, till the whole earth was 
covered with a flood, and all flesh drowned. Deucalion alone was pre- 
served, on account of his piety and uprightness, for the propagation of a new 
race. He had a very large chest or ark in which he packed his wives and 
children, and last of all went in himself. Just as he was entering there 
came runing to him all kinds of wild beasts, and creeping things, pair- 
wise. He took them all in, and Jupiter instilled into them such peaceful 
dispositions, that they did him no harm, but lived in the most peaceful 
accord together, and were thus preserved in the chest as in a ship, so long 
as the flood lasted." The same tradition is described by Ovid, with all 
the embellishments of poetic imagery. He describes how "the boundless 
licence of the ocean had overwhelmed the hills, and the unusual waves 
were lashing the mountain tops ; and the wandering bird, having for a long 
time sought the earth in vain, at last dropped into the sea with wearied 
wings." If we pass from the old world to the new, we shall find similar 
traditions to have existed amongst the various tribes of North and South 
America. Herrera, one of the Spanish historians of America, relates that 
even the most barbarous of the Brazilians had some knowledge of a general 
deluge ; that in Peru the ancient Indians reported, that many years before 
there were any Incas, all the people were drowned by a great flood, save 
six persons, the progenitors of the existing races, who were saved on a float ; 
and that it used to be told by the original inhabitants of Cuba, that " an 
old man, knowing the deluge was to come, built a great ship, and went 
into it with his family and abundance of animals; and that, wearying 
during the continuance of the flood, he sent out a crow, which at first did 
not return, staying to feed on the dead bodies, but afterwards returned, 
bearing with it a green branch." Baron Humboldt, one of the greatest 
travellers and philosophers that ever lived, penetrated into the regions 
about the river Orinoco, and found there tribes of wild Indians whose very 
names were unknown to the civilized world ; yet even amongst them, he 
found the tradition of the deluge still fresh and distinct. " The belief in 
a great deluge," he says, "is not confined to one nation singly, — the 
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Tamanacs : it makes part of a system of historical traditibh, of which we 
find scattered notions among the Maypures of the great cataractB ; among 
the Indians of the Bio Brevato, which runs into the Caura, and among 
almost all the tribes of the upper Orinoco. When the Tamanacs are 
asked how the human race survived this great deluge, — ' the age of water * 
of the Mexicans, — they say, ' A man and woman saved themselves on a 
high mountain, called Tamanacu, situated on the banks of the Asiveru* 
and, casting behind them, over their heads, the fruits of the mauritia palm 
tree, they saw the seeds contained in those fruits produce men and women, 
who re-peopled the earth.' Thus we find in all simplicity, among nations, 
now in a savage state, a tradition, which the Greeks embellished with all 
the charms of imagination." It has sometimes been supposed that these 
traditions arose from the geological appearances of the earth, and those 
shells and fossil remains, which have been discovered on the tops of the 
highest mountains, and which, for a long time, were believed to be the 
wrecks of a universal deluge. The same suspicion crossed the mind of 
Humboldt, and he set himself to examine the geological character of the 
district. He found, on examination, that the region was mainly a primary 
one, in .which he could detect only a single patch of sedimentary rock, 
existing as an unfossiliferous sandstone. There were, therefore, no beds of 
sea-shells or petrified remains that could have originated any such belief 
amongst those Indian tribes ; and he came, therefore, to the conclusion, 
that the legend of the wild Maypures and Tamanacs, regarding a great 
destructive deluge, was simply one of the many forms of that oldest of 
traditions, which appears to be well-nigh co-extensive with the human 
family, and which, in all its varied editions, seems to point at one and the 
same signal event. " The ancient traditions of the human race," says this 
great philosopher, " which we find dispensed over the whole surface of the 
globe, like lie relics of a vast shipwreck, are highly interesting in the 
philosophical study of our own species. How many different tongues be- 
longing to branches, that appear totally distinct, transmit to us the same 
facts ! The traditions concerning races that have been destroyed, and the 
renewal of nature, scarcely vary in reality, though every nation gives them 
a local colouring. In the great continents, as in the smallest islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, it is always on the loftiest and nearest mountain that the 
remains of the human race have been saved ; and this event appears the 
more recent in proportion as the nations are uncultivated, and as the know- 
ledge they have of their own existence has no very remote date." The 
tradition of a deluge was at first, before the dispersion of the race, but a 
single reflection on the face of an unbroken mirror. The mirror has since 
been broken into a thousand fragments, but each fragment gives its own 
reflection of the original event, uncouth it may be, distorted in outline, 
but still resembling, in greater or lesB degree, the original reflection, that 
was formed by the mirror, when it was yet unbroken. 

The memory of this great event has been preserved in picture, as well as 
in written and oral traditions. " Its symbols," as Hugh Miller sayB, " are 
found stamped on coins of old classical Greece ; they have been traced amid 
the ancient hieroglyphics of Egypt ; recognised in the sculptured caves of 
Hindustan, and detected even in the far West, among the picture-writings 
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of Mexico." One of the most striking of these memorials of the deluge is 
the famous Apamsean medal. It was struck during the reign of Philip the 
Elder, at the town of Apamea in Phrygia. The city is known to have 
been formerly called ' Kibotos/ the very word employed in the Greek Tes- 
tament for the ' ark ' ; and it is also known that the coins of cities in that 
age exhibited some leading point in their mytholQgical history. The medal 
represents a kind of square vessel floating in the water. Through an 
opening in it, are seen two persons, a man and a woman, the latter wearing 
a veil. Upon the upper verge of this chest or ark, is perched a bird, and 
over against it is another, which seems to flutter with its wings, and bears a 
branch, with which it approaches the ark. Before the vessel is a man fol- 
lowing a woman, who, by their attitude, seem to have just quitted it, and 
to have got upon the dry land. These are doubtless the same pair, shown 
in a different action. Whatever doubt might be entertained as to the pur- 
port of this representation, seems to be removed by the letters, engraved 
upon the ark itself, beneath the persons enclosed therein. These, in Greek 
characters, represent the word Noe — being the very name of Noah, in its 
Greek form, — the form in which it appears in the 'New Testament. The 
same event, thus wonderfully represented on thiB medal, is more rudely 
exhibited in an ancient Mexican painting, figured by Humboldt. In this 
painting, "the man and woman who survived the age of water," appear 
enclosed in a leaf-tufted box, or hollow trunk of a tree, while a gigantic 
female, — the goddess of water, — is seen pouring down her floods around 
them, and upon an overwhelmed human figure, representative, apparently* 
of the victims of the catastrophe. Thus in written and oral tradition, in 
coin and medal, sculpture and painting, has the remembrance of this great 
event been preserved amongst aU the nations of the world ; and the tradition 
of the deluge may justly be regarded as universal. Is there any possible 
explanation of this, but the fact, that the deluge did so occur, as described 
by Moses, and confirmed by the allusions of prophets, apostles, and our 
blessed Lord Himself? 

It was for a long time considered that those shells and other petrified 
remains of plants and animals, that are found everywhere scattered over 
the surface of the globe, were evidences of a universal deluge. This opinion 
was not confined to the advocates of the Bible, but was generally enter- 
tained even by geologists. So strong was the apparent corroboration 
afforded to the Mosaic narrative by these remains, that Voltaire, with his 
usual flippancy, proposed several theories to account for them. He sup- 
posed that " all fossil shells were either those of fresh water lakes and 
rivers, evaporated during dry seasons, or of land-snails, developed in unusual 
abundance, during wet ones ; or, that they were shells which had been drop- 
ped from the hats of pilgrims on their way from the Holy Land to their 
homes ; or, that they were shells that had gone astray from cabinets and 
museums ; or, finally, that they were not shells at all, but mere shell-like 
forms, produced by some occult process of nature in the bowels of the earth." 
Thus the brilliant Frenchman was reduced at last to Topsy's argument, 
" 'Spects they growed," and, in his malignant eagerness to subvert the 
truth of Divine Revelation, succeeded in producing compositions, "of 
which," as Hugh Miller says, " every sentence contains either an absurdity 
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or an untruth." Even after it was fully established that the fossil remains 
of the older geologic systems could not have been the result of any deluge ; 
when it appeared that they were entombed in the Palaeozoic, Secondary, 
and Tertiary rocks, in the same order as if they had been arranged in the 
drawers of a cabinet, or the chambers of a museum, and that this arrange- 
ment could not have been the result of the violence and confusion of a 
deluge ; and when, moreover) it appeared that these fossil remains clearly 
pointed to successive creations, each of which had been produced, flourished, 
and become extinct, before the next was ushered in, and that the rocks, 
in which they are found, must have been deposited according to certain 
processes, which are still going on everywhere around us, and must have 
required immense periods of time for such deposition, — periods, compared 
with which the highest era assigned to the deluge is short indeed, — still the 
argument in favour of that event from geological appearances was not 
wholly abandoned. There is one peculiar formation, called by geologists, 
* diluvium,' or the ' drift. , This is posterior to the older systems. Vast 
accumulations of gravel or boulders have been found, removed to a great 
distance from the parent rockB, showing marks of great violence, which 
was supposed to have proceeded from the action of powerful currents of 
water. The opinion that this peculiar appearance was the result of some 
such event as the deluge was held by that great naturalist, Cuvier, who 
said, " If anything in geology be established, it is, that the surface of our 
globe has undergone a great and sudden revolution, the date of which 
cannot be referred to a much earlier period, than Ave or six thousand years 
ago." But this opinion is now abandoned by all geologists. The peculiar 
appearances of the ' drift ' formation show, that whatever agency was at 
work in producing it, must have operated during an immense period of 
time, and could not have produced it during the short period assigned to 
the continuance of the deluge. Moreover, the ' drift ' formation seems 
to be peculiar to the higher latitudes of both hemispheres, and to have 
hardly any existence within the torrid zone, or the warmer parts of the 
Temperate zones. On the whole, from these and other appearances on the 
surface of the globe, and the arguments deduced from them, all geologists 
have- arrived at the conclusion, that there are no traces of such an event as 
the Noachian Deluge on the general surface of the globe. Objections, there- 
fore, to the Bible account of the 'Flood,' from tie geological phenomena 
of the general surface of the earth, do not apply. When we are told that the - 
volcanic eones of the Auvergne mountains in France, or of Etna, in Sicily, 
shew plainly that no deluge could have passed over them during the last 
six thousand years, we do not And our faith in the least disturbed by any 
such statements ; for we have learned not to look for the evidences of a 
universal deluge. A deluge, partial, as regards the surface of the globe, 
though universal as regards the human race, is quite sufficient to satisfy all 
the demands of Scripture and tradition, and such a deluge places all ob- 
jections from the geologic appearances of the general surface of the globe 
hors de eombat. Those appearances are, henceforth, eliminated altogether 
from the solution of the problem. But it may be said that the Bible 
plainly asserts that the deluge prevailed universally over the surface of the 
globe. To this I reply, that the Bible nowhere makes any such assertion. 
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When we read that "the waters of the flood prevailed over all the high 
hills that were under the whole heaven," we must interpret such passages 
according to the laws of thought and language that obtained amongst the 
Hebrew people, and even amongst mankind generally. The Hebrew 
1 kol,' the Greek * pas,' and the English " all " are often to be understood in 
a limited and modified sense. There is no figure of speech more familiar 
to classical scholars then ' synechdoche/ by which a part is taken for the 
whole. In English, this figure is often employed even in the language of 
common conversation. If there were to be a review of volunteers in Hyde 
Park, on a given day, and a servant, living in the neighbourhood, after see-r 
ing great crowds of spectators flocking to the park, should tell her mistress 
that ' all London ' was going to the review, we would not charge that ser- 
vant with untruth. Every one would understand that she was speaking by 
a common figure of speech, and that she did not mean that every inhabi- 
tant of London, but only a great number of the inhabitants, were going 
there. If, however, her mistress were to give her notice to quit on the 
ground that she was not truthful, we should think the servant very hardly 
dealt with, and her mistress very deficient in sound judgment and common 
sense. We should arrive at a conclusion still more unfavourable to any 
man, even though he were a Doctor and Bishop of the Church, who taking 
the servant's words in their bare literal meaning, should proceed to measure 
the area of Hyde Park, and to shew by an irresistible array of figures, that 
such an area could not, by any possibility, afford standing-ground to a pop- 
ulation like that of London. That the language of the Bible is the language 
of inspiration is no valid objection to this reasoning, unless it can be shewn 
that the Holy Spirit, in His communications to man, does not, by the pen of 
the inspired writers, employ the laws of thought and speech that are in ordi- 
nary use amongst men, the very reverse of which is shown by all the 
phenomena of the Holy Scriptures. Language, apparently universal, is 
often employed in the Bible, when it plainly appears from the narrative and 
the context, that the language must be understood in a limited and qualified 
sense. Thus we read in Genesis, that " all countries came into Egypt to buy 
corn, because the famine was sore in all lands." This could apply only to the 
well-known countries around Egypt; for transportation would have been 
impossible to the remotest parts of the habitable globe. Again, in Deuter- 
onomy ii. 25, we read, " This day will I begin to put the dread of thee and 
the fear of thee upon the nations that are under the whole heaven." This is 
the very language employed in speaking of the flood, and yet it is obvious 
that only the nations contiguous to the Israelites, chiefly the Canaanites, are 
here meant. In the New Testament, we read in the Acts of the Apostles, 
that, at the time of the Pentecost, "there were dwelling at Jerusalem, 
Jews, devout men, out of every nation under heaven ; " and yet, in the cata- 
logue, which is given in this very passage, of the countries from which these 
Jews came, we find that all the countries specified, embraced only a region, 
extending from Italy to Persia, and from Egypt to the Black Sea. It was 
probably a region of similar extent that St. Paul meant, when he said to 
the Colossians that the " gospel was preached to every creature which is 
under heaven." These and many similar passages clearly shew that the 
language employed in them is in accordance with the general laws of 
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thought and speech prevailing amongst men, and to be interpreted by the 
light of the knowledge possessed in the age and by the people to whom 
these modes of speech were familiar. If a historian, who lived before the 
discovery of America by Columbus, had narrated the history of some great 
events, which had influenced the moral destinies of man, and the physical 
condition of those parts of the globe, which man inhabited ; and had de- 
scribed these events as having affected by their consequences " every nation 
and country under heaven," we should feel bound to interpret his language 
by the state of geographical knowledge, possessed in the age in which he 
wrote. If, therefore, it were afterwards found, that no traces of these 
events were to be discovered in any part of the American Continent, no 
reasonable or intelligent man would charge that historian with any want 
of veracity, but would regard him as a faithful chronicler of events accord- 
ing as those events were believed to bave happened, in the age in which they 
occurred, or in the age in which the historian wrote. So, we may rest 

* assured, Noah believed, that " all the hills under the whole heaven were 
covered " by the deluge. To him every mountain top had disappeared. 
Nothing came within the range of his vision, but that ' world of waters,' 
and the impression, naturally produced on his mind, would be, that the 
deluge, which had swept away the guilty race of his contemporaries, had 
also in its terrible career swept over the surface of the globe. Moses, 
recording this event, would describe it as it so continued to be believed 
amongst the Hebrew people, and according to the state of geographical 
knowledge then existing ; for the extent of the globe is not a subject of 

- Divine revelation, but a subject of geographical discovery. 

When, therefore, Dr. Colenso affirms that the opinion of a partial deluge 
seems to him to be held in the very teeth of Scripture statements, he only 
shows, what but too plainly appears in all parts of his books, that, though 
well versed in arithmetic, he is ignorant of the first principles of biblical 
interpretation, and utterly incompetent to be the critic and interpreter, not 
merely of Scripture, but of any historical document. It has been supposed 
by some, that this opinion of a partial deluge has been very recently adopted 
in order to meet the exigencies of geological discovery. But this opinion 
will appear to be utterly unfounded, when we consider that the view of a 
partial deluge was held by very high authorities in the church before geology 
existed as a science. Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, eminent for his 
great and solid learning, thus writes in his ' Origines Sacr®,' published a 
century and a half since. i; I cannot see any urgent necessity from the 
Scripture to assert that the flood did spread over all the surface of the earth. 
That all mankind, those in the ark excepted, were destroyed by it, is most 
certain, according to the Scriptures. The flood was universal as to mankind ; 
but from thence follows no necessity at all of asserting the universality of it, 
as to the globe of the earth, unless it be sufficiently proved that the whole 
earth was peopled before the flood, which I despair of ever seeing proved." 
Matthew Poole lived two centuries since. His " Synopsis Criticorum," or 
Critical Commentary on the Scriptures, is a great storehouse of learning, 
In his Commentary on Genesis, seventh chapter and nineteenth verse, he 
thus writes, " It is not to be supposed that tfte entire globe of the earth 
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was covered with water. Where was the need of overwhelming those regions 
in which there were no human beings ? It would be highly unreasonable 
to suppose that mankind had so increased before the deluge, as to have 
penetrated to all the corners of the earth. It is, indeed, not probable that they 
had extended themselves beyond the limits of Syria and Mesopotamia. 
Absurd it would be to affirm, that the effects of the punishment inflicted 
upon man alone appliedf to places in which there were no men. If, then, 
we should entertain the belief that not so much as the hundredth part of 
the globe was overspread with water, still the deluge would be universal, 
because the extirpation took effect upon all the parts of the globe, which 
were inhabited. If we take this ground, the difficulties which some have 
raised about the deluge fall away as inapplicable, and mere cavils j and 
irreligious persons have no reason left them for doubting the truth of the 
Holy Scriptures." Such were the views of men of great learning, judgment, 
and piety, who lived before the existence of geology as a science, and whose 
interpretation of Scripture must have been made, not to meet the demands 
of geological discovery, but simply to extract that meaning from the record 
of the Old Testament, which their learning and judgment convinced them 
was the probable and reasonable one. 

Let us see now what geology does say with regard to the possibility or 
the probability of such a partial deluge. Let us summon the witnesses 
into court and take their depositions. Sir Charles Lyell says " There are 
two conditions, either of which will make it possible for any region to be 
covered by a deluge. First, extensive lakes elevated above the level of tlte 
ocean, as Lake Superior, raised six hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
the waters of which may be suddenly let loose by the rending or sinking 
down of the barriers daring earthquakes ; and hereby a region as extensive 
as the valley of the Mississipi, inhabited by a population of several millions, 
might be deluged. Secondly, large tracts of land below the sea level, 
as certain parts of Asia. The lowest parts surrounding the Caspian Sea 
are three hundred feet below the Euxine ; here the diluvial waters might 
overflow the summits of the hills rising above the level plain three hundred 
feet ; and if depressions still more profound existed in any former time in 
Asia, the tops of still higher mountains may have been covered." Again, 
he says, " The sudden conversion of part of the unfathomable ocean into 
shoal, would displace a vast body of water, which being heaved up to a 
great height might roll and permanently submerge a large portion of the 
continent." A glance at the map will show that the whole district of 
Western Asia, which was, probably, the abode of the antediluvian world, 
was eminently suited to such inundations, being a depressed region, and 
surrounded by the waters of the Mediterranean, the Red, the Black, the 
Caspian, and the Persian Seas. Professor Hitchcock says " There are no 
facts in geology that afford any presumption against the Noachian deluge, 
but rather the contrary. The geologist will admit that in the elevation and 
subsidence of mountains and continents, and in volcanic agency generally, 
of which geology contains so many examples, we have an adequate cause 
for extensive, if not universal deluges ; nor can we say, how recently this 
cause may have operated beneath certain oceans, sufficiently to produce 
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the deluge of the Scriptures. So that, in fact, we have in geology a pre- 
sumption in favour of, rather than against, such a deluge. Nay, some, 
who have examined Armenia, have thought they found there a deposit 
which could be referred to the deluge of Noah ; but I have no access 
to any facts on this point" Dr. Pye Smith, in his Scripture and Geology, 
writes " Let us now take the seat of the antediluvian population to have 
been in Western Asia, in which a large district, even at the present day, 
lies considerably below the level of the sea. It must not be forgotten that 
six weeks of continued rain would not give an amount of water forty times 
that which fell on the first, or a subsequent day, for evaporation would be 
continually carrying up the water to be condensed, and to fall again ; so 
that the same mass of water would return many times. If, then, in addition 
to the tremendous rain, we suppose an elevation of the bed of the Persian 
and Indian Seas, or a subsidence of the inhabited land towards the South, 
we shall have sufficient cause in the hands of Almighty justice, for sub- 
merging the district, covering its hills, and destroying all living beings 
within its limits, except those whom Divine mercy preserved in the ark. 
The drawing off of the waters would be effected by a return of the bed of the 
sea to a lower level, or by the elevation of some tracts of land, which would 
leave channels and slopes for the larger part of the water to flow back into 
the Indian ocean, while the lower part remained a great lake, or an inland 
sea, the Caspian." To this, Professor Hitchcock adds another suggestion, 
" If the bed of the Indian ocean was uplifted by volcanic matter, struggling 
to get vent, vapour enough might have been liberated to account, on natural 
principles, for the forty days' rain of the deluge. For it is well known, 
that in volcanic eruptions drenching rains are often the result of the sudden 
condensation of the aqueous vapour." Such appearances would be graphi- 
cally described, according to the ideas of that age, by the fountains of the 
great deep being broken up, and the windows of heaven being opened." 
Professor Sedgwick, of Cambridge, in one of his letters to Humboldt, says, 
" If we have the clearest proofs of great oscillations of natural level, and 
have a right to make use of them, while we seek to explain some of 
the latest phenomena of geology, may we not reasonably suppose, that, 
within the period of human history, similar oscillations have taken place 
in those parts of Asia which were the cradle of our race, and may have 
produced that destruction among the earlier families of man, which is 
described in our sacred books, and of which so many traditions have been 
brought down to us through all the streams of ancient history." The next 
witness I would appeal to is Hugh Miller, but, before taking his testimony, 
let us hear the objection to a partial deluge, urged by Dr. Colenso, who, 
it must be remembered, is no geologist. His notable discovery is this, 
"Nothing," he says, "is gained by supposing the deluge to have been 
partial. For, as waters must find their own level on the earth's surface, 
without a special miracle, of which the Bible says nothing, a flood, which 
should begin by covering the top of Ararat (if that were conceivable), or a 
much lower mountain, must necessarily become universal, and in due time 
sweep over the hills of Auvergne," " and it is well known," he says, " that 
those hills are covered with light and loose substances, pumice stone, &c, 
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that mast have been swept away by a flood, but do not exhibit the slightest 
sign of having ever been so disturbed." Such is Dr. Colenso's formidable 
objection, founded, as he says, on an increased knowledge of geology. I do 
not know what works on geology he may hare studied, but would suggest 
that his knowledge of those subjects is susceptible of a still further increase, 
and that the public would be much advantaged, if Dr. Golenso would 
favour them with some more enlarged and enlightened views of geology, 
than are contained in the above objection, the next time he undertakes to 
instruct them on the subject of the deluge. Hugh Miller is generally con- 
sidered to have been a first-rate geologist, and he had written the refutation 
of this weak objection some years, apparently, before Dr. Colenso had 
began his geological studies. Alluding to the supposition, that " if lofty 
mountains were covered in one portion of the globe, mountains of similar 
altitude mast have been equally covered in every other portion of it," he 
says, " the inference here seems to be founded on a common, but altogether 
mistaken view of some of the grandest operations of nature with which 
modern science has brought us acquainted. A * plain man 1 yielding to 
the dictates of what he would deem common sense, — which, of course, in 
questions of natural science is tantamount to common nonsense, — would be 
sure to go wrong. And we find the remark not inaptly illustrated by the 
now well-established fact, that while the medium level of the ocean is one 
of the most fixed lines in nature, the level of the great continents, with 
their table-lands and mountains, is an ever-fluctuating line. It may seem 
strange that land should be less stable than water. We see the tide rising 
and falling twice every twenty-four hours, and the rock ever remaining in 
its place; we speak of the fixed earth, and the unstable sea. And yet, 
while we have no evidence whatever that the sea level has changed during 
at least the ages of the tertiary formations, and absolutely know that it 
could not have varied more than a few yards, or at most a few fathoms, we 
have direct evidence that during that time great mountain chains, many 
thousand feet in height, such as the Alps, have arisen from the bottom of 
the ocean, and great continents have sunk beneath it and disappeared. 
The larger part of Northern Europe and America have been covered by 
the sea since our present group of shells began to exist ; and it seems not 
improbable, that the lower portion of the valley of the Jordan was depressed 
to its present low level of one thousand three hundred feet beneath the 
Mediterranean, since the times of the deluge. On several parts of the 
coasts of Britain and Ireland, the voyager can look down through the clear 
sea, in depths to which the tide never falls, on the remains of submerged 
forests ; and it is a demonstrable fact, that even during the present age there 
are certain extensive tracts of land, which have been sunk beneath the sea 
level, whilst certain other extensive tracts have been elevated over it. In 
1819, a wide expanse of country in the Delta of the Indus, containing fully 
two thousand square miles of flat meadow, was converted, by a sudden 
depression of the land, accompanied by an earthquake, into an inland sea ; 
and the tower of a small fort, which occupied nearly the middle of the 
sunken area, and on which many of the inhabitants of a neighbouring vil« 
lage succeeded in saving themselves, may still be seen raising its shattered 
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head over the surface,— the only object visible in the waste of waters, of 
which the eye fails to determine the extent. About three years after this 
event, a tract of country interposed between the foot of the Andes and the 
Pacific, more than equal in area to all Great Britain, was elevated from two 
to seven feet over its former level, and rocks laid bare in the sea, which the 
pilots and fishermen of the coast had never seen. On the Indian coast the sea 
seemed to be rising at nearly the same time, when it appeared to be falling 
on the American one ; and, on the latter, such was the actual impression 
entertained by the people. It is stated by Sir Charles Lyell, in his 
' Elements/ that he was informed by Mr. Cruickshanks, an English 
Botanist, who resided in Chili at the time, "that it was the general 
belief of the fishermen and inhabitants not that the land had risen, but that 
the ocean had permanently retreated/' But if it had retreated from the 
Chilian shore, how could it have risen on the Indian one ? In like manner 
the sea appears to be receding from the North Eastern shores of Sweden, 
at the rate of nearly four vertical feet in the century, whilst it seems to be 
advancing on the Western coasts of Greenland, at, apparently, a rate more 
considerable, though there the ratio of its rise has not been marked with 
equal care. It seems to be rising on even the Swedish province of Scania ; 
while all the time, however, the actual motion, — upwards in one region, 
downwards in another,— -is in the solid earth, — not in the unstable water, 
which merely serves as a sort of hydrostatic level, to indicate this fact of 
subsidence or elevation in the land. And, of course, all the reasoning 
founded on mere appearances, that would reverse the process by assigning 
permanency to the level of the land, and fluctuation to that of the sea, 
would lead to inevitable error." 

Applying these facts and principles to that depressed region of central 
Asia, which is held to have been the cradle of the human race, and the 
site of the deluge, Hugh Miller proceeds to explain, in what way this awful 
judgment may have taken place. " Let us suppose/' he says, " that the 
human family, still amounting to several millions, though greatly reduced 
by exterminating wars, and exhausting vices, were congregated in that 
tract of country which, extending eastwards from the modern Ararat to far 
beyond the sea of Aral, includes the original Caucasian centre of the race ; 
let us suppose that, the hour of judgment having at length arrived, the 
land began gradually to sink, as the tract in the run of Cutch sank in the 
year 1819, or as the tract in the southern part of North America, known 
as the 'sunk country/ sank in the year 1821 ; farther, let us suppose that 
the depression took place slowly and equably for forty days together, at the 
rate of about four hundred feet per day, — a rate not twice greater than 
that at which the tide rises in the Straits of Magellan, and which would 
have rendered itself apparent as but a persistent inward flowing of the sea : 
let us yet farther suppose, that from mayhap some volcanic outburst coinci- 
dent with the depression, and an effect of the same deep-seated cause, the 
atmosphere was so affected, that heavy drenching rains continued to descend 
during the whole time, and that, though they could contribute but little to 
the actual volume of the flood, — at most only some five or six inches per 
day, — they at least seemed to constitute one of its main terrors, by swelling 
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the rivers, and rushing downwards in torrents from the hills. The depres- 
sion, which, by extending to the Enxine Sea, and the Persian Gulf on the 
one hand, and the Gulf of Finland on the other, would open up by three 
separate channels, the fountains of the great deep, and which included, let 
us suppose, an area of about two thousand miles each way, would, at the 
end of the fortieth day, be sunk in its centre to the depth of sixteen thou- 
sand feet, — a depth sufficiently profound to bury the loftiest mountains of 
the district ; and yet, having a gradient of declination of but sixteen feet 
per mile, the contour of the hills and plains would remain apparently what 
they had been before, — the doomed inhabitants would see but the water 
rising along the mountain sides, and one refuge after another swept away, 
till the last witness of the scene would have perished, and the last hill-top 
would have disappeared. And when, after a hundred and fifty days had 
come and gone, the depressed hollow would have begun slowly to rise, — 
and when, after the fifth month had passed, the ark would have grounded 
on the summit of Mount Ararat, — all that could be seen from the upper 
window of the vessel would be simply a boundless sea, roughened by tides, 
now flowing outwards, with a reversed course, towards the distant ocean, 
by the three great outlets which, during the period of depression, had given 
access to the waters: Noah would of course see that "the fountains of 
the deep were stopped," and the "waters returning from off the earth 
continually ; " but whether the deluge had been partial or universal, he 
could neither see nor know. His prospect, in either case, would have been 
equally that described by the poet Bowles : — 

"The mighty ark 
Rests upon Ararat ; but nought around 
Its inmates can behold, save o'er the expanse 
Of boundless waters the sun's orient orb 
Stretching the hull's long shadow, or the moon 
In silence through the silver-curtained clouds 
Sailing, as she herself were lost, and left 
In hollow loneliness." 

Such is the hypothesis of Hugh Miller, which supplies at once a decisive 
refutation of Dr. Colenso's objection, an objection which would not for a 
moment be considered of any weight with a geologist of any standing, and 
would naturally be expected from some ' plain man,' whose common sense 
on this subject would, as Miller says, be tantamount to common nonsense. 
With regard to the geology of Armenia, let us hear what Mr. W. J. Hamilton, 
who was President of the Geological Society in the year 1855, and who 
visited Armenia in 1836, has to say on this subject. In his " Researches 
in Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia," he says, "A little way beyond 
Maurek, I found a thin bed of pale yellow sand, filled with numerous Bhells, 
resembling those near Ehorasan, overlying a bed of concretionary, calca- 
reous marl. These beds all dip a little to the North West, under the black 
peperite, with which the neighbouring hills are capped, and contain no 
traces of volcanic matter. I shall not here enter into any discussion of the 
manner in which these geological events took place, or attempt to explain 
the theory of their formation, but I cannot help observing that' the whole 
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geology of this district of Armenia seemed to me to coincide, in a remarkable 
manner, with the account of the sacred historian, from which it derives a 
charm and interest which is most satisfactory to the lovers of geological 
investigations." Again, he says, "I am disposed to look on these marl 
beds as the deposit thrown down when the waters, accumulated on these 
spots by some great deluge, began to subside ; the lakes and inland seas 
thus formed would, during a portion of their existence, soon teem again 
with animal life, the remains of which, are, I think, preserved to us in the 
thin shell-beds above described. These considerations naturally lead to 
the investigation of the great events which we read of in sacred history, 
and which may have been brought about by secondary causes; the 
discoveries of modern science lay before us new arguments, and fresh links 
of evidence, which were concealed from the early generations of mankind. 
When we read of the Noachian Deluge, it does not seem necessary to inquire 
whether the whole circumference of the earth was submerged, or whether 
the water rose above the mountain tops from pole to pole. It is sufficient 
for the purpose, that the deluge extended over all those portions of the earth 
which were inhabited by man ; and it is not difficult to imagine physical 
agencies by which the waters of the earth may have been drawn on one 
side previously to, or simultaneously with, the occurrence of great volcanic 
outbursts, which elevated the plains, and caused them, when the waters 
were again drawn off, to appear amongst the highest portions of the globe. 
Since then, we have the evidence of Scripture that the ark rested on Mount 
Ararat, and consequently, that this portion of the earth was flooded by the 
deluge, which occurred in the time of Noah, and as there is no reason to 
suppose that these elevated plains have ever been subsequently flooded, it 
does not seem presumptuous to imagine that this shell-bed was the result 
of the Noachian Deluge, and was deposited during the period when the 
accumulated waters remained in this portion of the world." 

We are enabled now to see the value of Dr. Colenso's geological objec- 
tions to the Bible account of the flood. So far from geology being hostile 
to that account, all its facts and discoveries are confirmatory of. it ; and he 
would do well to ponder the weighty words of Hugh Miller, when he says, 
"Geology is now a science, and individuals unacquainted with it in its 
character as such, place themselves in positions greatly more perilous than 
they seem to think, when they enter on the field of argument, with men 
who for many years have made it a subject of special study." 

This view of a partial deluge takes away all force from that other objec- 
tion of Dr. Colenso, about the impossibility of accommodating all the 
different kinds of animals in the world within a vessel of such dimensions 
as the ark, — an objection first suggested to him by his intelligent Zulu friend, 
and before which Dr. Colenso 7 s theology and faith gave way in an instant. 
Every one now acquainted with natural science, knows that there are 
various centres of creation, — various zones, in which animal life is distri- 
buted on the surface of the globe ; and that the animals of one centre or 
zone could not live in another. To suppose, therefore, that representatives 
of all the different centres of creation were brought together by Noah, and 
re-distributed after the flood, into the various countries of the world, would 
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be very unreasonable. Such an arrangement would require an enormous 
expense of miracle, of which we read nothing in the Bible. Moreover, it 
is ascertained that the number of various species of mammals, reptiles, birds 
and insects, existing on the earth, amounts to nearly half-a-miilion. It 
would be obviously impossible to have received into the ark representatives 
of all those species. But, surely, there is no necessity whatever for such a 
supposition. The del age was confined to a particular locality of the earth. 
It is highly probable, therefore, that only the animals of one centre of crea- 
tion were saved, with Noah and his family. There is not the least reason 
to doubt that Noah took with him only the appointed proportions of each 
of the most common species of the region which he inhabited. This nam*' 
ber, therefore, would be comparatively small, and probably less, than that 
which our great countryman and voyager, Sir Walter Raleigh, calculated 
that it would be possible for a vessel of the dimensions assigned to the ark 
in Scripture to contain. He calculated that there were about eighty -nine 
distinct species to be accommodated : and he thus concludes, " All these 
two hundred and eighty beasts might be kept in one storey or room of the 
ark, in their several cabins ; their meat in a second ; the birds and their 
provision in a third, with space to spare for Noah, and his family, and all 
their necessaries." "Such," says Hugh Miller, "was the calculation of 
the great voyager Raleigh, — a man who had a more practical acquaintance 
with stowage than perhaps any of the other writers who have speculated on 
the capabilities of the ark ; and his estimate seems sober and judicious." 
This number of species, which, in Raleigh's time, was believed to embrace 
all the varieties on the surface of the earth, is, at all events, amply sufficient 
to cover all the varieties of a single region, or a single centre of creation. 
This vaunted difficulty therefore disappears, and, like Dr. Colenso's other 
imaginary difficulties, is consigned to the " tomb of all the Capulets." 

Dr. Colenso makes a small difficulty about one window being insufficient 
to give light to the ark, as that window was to be finished in a cubit (about 
twenty-two inches). Gesenius, however, in his Hebrew Lexicon, says, that 
the word for i window ' means, strictly, light. That it is a collective noun, 
and may, therefore, be translated "windows," (Greek 'photes,') that, like 
all collective nouns, it is construed with a feminine, and therefore that the 
sixteenth verse of the sixth chapter of Genesis should be translated thus, 
" Windows shalt thou make to the ark, and in a cubit thou shalt finish 
them" That is, there were several windows, each of a cubit long. Surely, 
Dr, Colenso's Hebrew is as limited as his geology! At all events, the 
history of the " Ark and the Flood " has survived both. 

I will conclude this lecture with another quotation from Hugh Miller, to 
whom I am already so much indebted, and who, to the abilities of a distin 
guished geologist, added the graces of a fine writer. " The terms," he says, 
" in which the great wickedness of the antediluvians is described indicate a 
period of violence and outrage ; — the age whieh preceded the flood was an 
age of ' giants ' and of ' mighty men 9 and of ' men of renown, ' — forgotten 
Attilas, Alarics, and Zingis Khans, mayhap, — " giants of mighty bone and 
bold emprize," who became famous for their " infinite manslaughter,'' 
and the thousands whom they destroyed. Such is decidedly the view 
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which the brief Scriptural description suggested to the poets; and, cer- 
tainly, when a question comes to be one of guess work, no other class of 
persons guess half so sagaciously as they. It has not unfrequently occurred 
to me, — and in a question of this kind one suggestion may be quite as 
admissible as another, — that the deluge may have been more a visitation of 
mercy to the race, than of judgment. Even in our own times, as happened 
in New Zealand during the present century, and in Tahiti about the close 
of the last, tribes restricted to one tract of country, when seized by the 
madness of conquest, have narrowly escaped extermination. "We know 
that in some instances, better have been destroyed by worse races, — that 
the more refined have at times yielded to the more barbarous, — yielded so 
entirely, that all that survived of vast populations, and a comparatively 
high civilization, have been broken temples and great burial mounds, locked ' 
up in the solitudes of deep forests ; and further, that whole peoples, ex- 
hausted by their vices, have sunk into such a state of depression and 
decline, that, unable any longer to supply the inevitable waste of nature, 
they have dropt into extinction. And such may have been the condition 
of the human race during that period of portentous evil and violence, 
which preceded the deluge. We know that the good came at length to be 
restricted to a single family ; and even the evil, instead of being numbered, 
as now, by hundreds of millions, may have been comprised in a few thou- 
sands, or at most a few hundred thousands, that were becoming fewer 
every year, from the indulgence of fierce and evil passions, in a time of 
outrage and violence. The Creator of the race may have dealt with it on 
this occasion of judgment, as a florist does with some decaying plant, 
which he cuts down to the ground in order to secure a fresh shoot from 
the root." 
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LECTURE III. 



TRUE RELIGION; 

OB, THE TEACHINGS OF NATURE, EXPERIENCE, AND THE BIBLE, WITH BEGABJ) 
TO THE DTTTY AND INTEEEST OF MAN. 

More than a "century since, Bishop Butler said, "there are some persons, 
who seem to be getting into a way of neglecting, and, as it were, over- 
looking revelation, as of small importance, provided natural religion be 
kept to." Some time afterwards, Paley wrote, " I deem it unnecessary 
to prove that mankind stood in need of a revelation, because I have met 
with no serious person, who thinks, that, even under the Christian revela- 
tion, we have too much light, or any degree of assurance which is super- 
fluous." There are, it is to be feared, many persons at the present time, 
who hold the views thus alluded to by these distinguished writers ; and 
seem to think that mankind can dispense with any special revelation from 
God. " The Almighty," we are now told, " cannot help revealing Himself 
always to mankind." " "We are not to suppose that inspiration was con- 
fined to the writers of the Old and New Testaments." Conscience is 
regarded, not as a moral faculty, that has become dimmed and darkened, 
and requires to be enlightened by an external revelation ; but rather as 
that faculty, which is to "correct revelation itself by its own best in- 
stincts." "The repressive idea of revelation," is looked upon as the 
adversary of conscience: and the "faculty of faith," we are told, "has 
turned inwards, and cannot now accept any outer manifestations of the 
truth of God." Such are a few of the vague and plausible generalities, 
which are accepted by many, in the present day, as the result of " solid 
learning and profound thought." But, if this controversy is not to be a 
1 war of words,' let us understand exactly the senses in which the principal 
terms are employed. There is a sense in which it is true that God is 
always revealing something of Himself to mankind. The characters of 
Almighty power and wisdon are legible on the face of creation. God has 
never left Himself without a witness in the works of His hands and the 
bounties of nature. There is, also, a. certain sense in which we speak 
of the " Inspiration of the Holy Spirit " as extending to all true Christians, 
as for instance, in -the prayer at the commencement of the Communion 
Service, we pray that " God would cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by 
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the inspiration of His Holy Spirit." But when we speak of the revelation 
which God has vouchsafed to man in the Bible, and the inspiration of the 
sacred writers, we use these terms in a sense, in which they cannot be 
applied to the writings, or thoughts, of any other men, however distin- 
guished by learning, genius, and piety. The Eevelation of the Bible 
contains truths, which never could have been discovered by human reason ; 
which neither the subtle reasoning of Aristotle, nor the lofty speculation 
of Plato, nor the vast and comprehensive range of Bacon's intellect, or 
Milton's genius, could ever have ' unsphered ' from that world of unseen 
and eternal realities, whose mysteries they partially disclose to us. In 
reference to these truths, which so intimately concern their present welfare, 
and their future destinies, men would have remained for ever in darkness, 
even amidst all the boasted increase of scientific knowledge, if God had 
not been pleased, in times past, to speak to the fathers, " in various portions 
and divers manners," by the prophets, and in these last days, by His Son, 
both in the words which the Lord Himself spake on earth, and in the 
writings of those apostles and first disciples, who were especially chosen, 
to be the inspired communicators of His holy doctrine to all ages of His 
Church. To advocate, therefore, a return from these truths of God's 
written word, to the " dim and uncertain oracles of nature and conscience," 
is a retrograde movement, similar to what it would be to advocate the going 
back from the use of railways to the employment of stage coaches, or from 
all the improvements of modern art and civilization to the rude materials 
of savage life, and a primitive state of society. In all the reasonings of 
these champions of ' nature and conscience,' there is a signal want of ar- 
gumentative justice. Their ' nature ' is not the nature of universal experi- 
ence, a nature, in which man borrows no light whatever from the Bible, 
but, on the contrary, it is a ' nature ' which shines by that very light, 
which has proceeded from the ' Sun of Bighteousness.' Their ' conscience ' 
is not that faculty, which presents us only with a ' blurred and blotted ' 
copy of the original " law written on the heart," but rather a * conscience ' 
which has been purified and enlightened by that very ' repressive revela- 
tion ' which is said to be set over against it as an adversary. But if a 
comparison is to be instituted between the teachings of nature and the 
teachings of the Bible, let us take them both in their integrity, and inde- 
pendently of each other. Let us take nature in her free development, 
unfettered and undisturbed by any external revelation ; and let us take the 
Bible in its integrity and completeness. The rationalist of the present day 
will not do this. Like Prometheus, he steals fire from heaven, and with 
this he lights the lamps of nature, and then points triumphantly to them, 
as if they shone by a light of their own, and thus rivalled or eclipsed the 
splendour of the Sun of Truth. The god of the rationalist is a mere idol. 
He is neither the god of nature, nor of revelation. He is a being, stripped 
of all his majestic and divine proportions, and squared according to the 
measure of the intellect and conscience of the idol-maker. If the teaching 
of nature is put forward as a rival to the teaching of the Bible, or as su- 
perseding it altogether, we claim the right of testing the pretensions of 
nature to this honour, which her over-zealous advocates would ' thrust ' 
upon her ; and in doing so, we claim the right of rejecting and setting 
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aside as worthless, all witness on behalf of nature, which is not her owd ; 
which has been brought into court by advocates, blinded by an excessive 
zeal, who, in their eager desire to vindicate her character as a sufficient 
teacher of religious truth to mankind, have taken some of the ' voices of 
God's word,' that speak to the human heart and conscience, and represented 
them to the ignorant and unthinking as the * voices of nature.' There are 
certain great questions of a religious and moral character, which will never 
cease to possess the profoundest interest for man, so long as he has a 
mind to reflect, a heart to feel, and a conscience to suggest to him duty 
and responsibility. These questions concern the " Being and Character of 
God," "the present condition of man," and the "future destiny of man." 
If the life of man were merely a spark, kindled by the will of some potent, 
but capricious being, who having sported for a time with the hopes and 
fears — the joys and sorrows of human existence, — at last quenched it in 
endless darkness, questions such as the above would possess very little 
interest and importance ; but the bare possibility of an eternal existence 
hereafter, whose happiness or misery is suspended on man's conduct here, 
surrounds these questions with an intense interest and an infinite impor- 
tance to those whose destinies for time and eternity are so deeply concerned. 
What then are the teachings of nature on these subjects? What light 
issues from nature's temple to dispel the darkness and mystery that over- 
. hang the moral system of the world ? When the oracles of nature are 
consulted, what utterances do they give, that have any power, to speak 
peace to the conscience, or to charm away the fears, that oppress the heart? 
Nature does indeed' reveal to man the evidences of the existence of a 
Supreme Being. By innumerable instances of design, she speaks of a 
designing mind. When we look upon any work of art, contrived to answer 
certain ends and purposes, we immediately infer, that there must have 
been a mind, which designed the work, according to some principle or plan 
existing in the mind, before it was embodied in the work itself. Now the 
World which we inhabit, is one vast magazine of contrivances, exquisitely 
designed and fashioned to answer certain ends and purposes in the economy 
of nature. All these instances of design and contrivance lead us to infer 
the existence of a great, powerful, and all-wise Being, who planned and 
fashioned the system of nature, with all its material laws and forms of 
organized life. The Bible itself represents nature as teaching the existence 
of God. "The heavens declare the glory of God," says the Psalmist, 
" and the firmament sheweth His handywork." " The invisible things of 
Him from the foundation of the world," says St. Paul, " are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even His eternal power 
and Godhead ; " and again, in addressing the people of Lystra, we find 
Paul and Barnabas using these words: "We preach unto you that ye 
should turn from these vanities unto the living God, which made heaven, 
and earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein : who in times past 
suffered all nations to walk in their own ways. Nevertheless He left not 
Himself without witness, in that He did good, and gave us rain from hea- 
ven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladnesss." 

The belief in the existence of God has been found amongst all nations 
and tribes, whether civilized or barbarous, and may therefore be regarded 
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as universal. The greatest philosophers, both of ancient and modern times, 
have held this truth. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, agree with Bacon, 
Newton, and Locke, in ascribing the origin of the world to a great First 
Cause : a Being infinite and eternal. " I had rather," says Lord Bacon, 
" believe all the fables of the Koran, the Legend, and the Talmud, than 
that this universal frame is without a mind, and therefore God never 
wrought miracles to convince Atheism, for His ordinary works do convince 
it." " We have," says Locke, " a more certain knowledge of the existence 
of a God, than of anything our senses have not immediately discovered to 
us. Kay, I presume I may say, that we more certainly know that there 
is a God, than that there is anything else without us." In one of Sir 
Isaac Newton's celebrated letters to Dr. Bentley, he thus writes, with 
respect to the solar system : " To make such a system, with all its motions, 
required a cause which understood, and compared together the quantities 
of matter in the several bodies of the sun and planets, and the gravitating 
powers resulting from thence ; the several distances of the primary planets 
from the sun, and of the secondary ones from Saturn, Jupiter, and the 
earth, and the velocities with which those planets could revolve about those 
quantities of matter in the central bodies ; and to compare and adjust all 
these things together in so great a variety of bodies, argues that cause to be 
not blind and fortuitous, but very well skilled in mechanics and geometry." 
Atheistical writers sought to weaken the force of this argument for the ex- 
istence of a God, by asserting an infinite series of beings. They maintained 
that, for aught we know, things may have been going on from all eternity 
as they are doing now. They supposed that there may have been an eternal 
succession of finite beings continually appearing and disappearing upon the 
earth. It is remarkable that the science of geology has supplied the most 
decisive refutation of this theory. It shows us, that creation is not what 
Hume asserted it to be, — a single effect, but, on the contrary, that there have 
been several creations. Every plant and animal that now lives upon the 
earth began to be during the great Tertiary period, and had no place among 
the plants and animals of the great Secondary division. The geologist 
unrols the great volume of the past history of our planet. In the successive 
folds or pages of that volume, he finds characters inscribed, which, when 
truly deciphered, reveal to him, that there have been successive displays of 
creative power witnessed on the surface of our globe. The folds or pages 
of this great volume are the successive strata of the earth's crust. The 
characters inscribed are the .peculiar natures of those various formations 
and fossil remains, that are entombed in them. These successive strata 
indicate periods of time of immense extent, during which they were de- 
posited by causes and agencies similar to those now in operation on the 
earth's surface. The fossil remains tell us that the forms of organic life 
that existed during one of these great periods are entirely different from 
those that existed at another. They assure us that the transmission of 
genera and species is not a continuous chain without any break or inter- 
mission, but, on the contrary, that it has been broken in various parts ; that 
the types of organized life, which flourished during one great period, all 
died out and became extinct, and were succeeded by entirely new types. 
And if there be one thing more certainly established than another in geology 
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it is this, that neither in the Paleozoic rocks, nor the Secondary, nor the 
Tertiary, which are the three master divisions of the earth's crust, are there 
any remains of man or his works ; and, therefore, during the ages of the 
earth's past history which these rocks and their fossils represent, man had 
no existence on our globe. What power then took up the broken links in 
the chain of creation ? What power ushered into being new forms of or- 
ganized life, when the former ones had passed into extinction? What 
power, at last, in "the fulness of time," introduced man upon the earth, 
which had been gradually fitted up and prepared for his reception by all 
the previous changes in the condition of our globe ? One answer has been 
attempted to these questions by those who seek to dispense with the exis- 
tence of Deity. It has been said, that all these races have been developed 
in the course' of ages, from the lowest existences in which life is hardly 
perceptible, up to man. Even this hypothesis, however, would require the 
origination of life to be accounted for. Between dead matter and the lowest 
form of animated existence there is a mighty interval, and all the discoveries 
of science have failed to show that there is any power in matter to originate 
life, or any occult process in nature capable of evolving it from substances, 
where it did not exist before. Moreover if life were originated and con- 
tinued by development, why should it take such various forms and assume 
such wondrous organizations? It surely must be a life possessed of 
remarkable intelligence and constructive skill that could shape and fashion 
so many exquisite moulds and patterns of existence, as are everywhere 
exhibited in the various departments of nature. Nor would the hypothesis 
of development necessarily exclude the idea of a Creator, for God having 
originated life in the lowest forms, might have willed to continue it by a 
law of development just as well as by a law of reproduction. But "this 
hypothesis of development," as Hugh "Miller says, "is a mere dream, un- 
supported by a shadow of evidence." The Epicureans of ancient times, — 
the sceptics of the heathen philosophy, — held a similar opinion to this 
theory of development. They professed to believe that the earth, after 
spontaneously producing herbs and trees, began to produce, in great num- 
bers, mushroom-like bodies, which, when they came to maturity, burst 
open, giving egress each to a young animal, which proved the founder of a 
race ; and that thus, in succession, all the members of the animal kingdom 
were ushered into existence. " But whether," says Miller, " the dream be 
that of the Epicureans of classic times, or that of the naturalist of the 
middle ages, or that of the Lamarckian of our days, it is equally a dream, 
and can have no place assigned to it among either the solid facts or the 
sober deductions of science. When the Lamarckian affirms that all our 
recent species of plants and animals were developed out of previously ex- 
isting plants and animals of species entirely different, he affirms what, if 
true, would be capable of proof; and so, if it cannot be proven, it is only 
because it is not true. The tribolites have been extinct ever since the 
times of the mountain limestone ; and yet, by series of specimens, the in- 
dividual development of certain species of this family, almost from the 
extrusion of the animal from the egg until the attainment of its full size, 
has been satisfactorily shown. By specimen after specimen has every stage 
of growth and every degree of development been exemplified; and the 
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Palaeontologist has come as thoroughly to know the creatures, in consequence, 
under their various changes from youth to age, as if they had been his 
contemporaries, and had grown up under his eye. And had our existing 
species, vegetable and animal, been derived from other species of the earlier 
periods, it would have been equally possible to demonstrate, by a series of 
specimens, their relationship. In the same way with regard to the British 
shells. In the Tertiary deposits we find groups of shells, not one of which 
we are able to identify with any shell now living in the British area. We 
cannot link on a single recent shell to a single extinct one. All geologic 
history is full of the beginnings and the end of species, — of their first and 
their last days; but it exhibits no genealogies of development. The 
Lamarckian sets himself to grapple, in his dream, with the history of all 
creation : we awaken him, and ask him to grapple, instead, with the history 
of but a few individual species, — with that of the mussel, or the whelk, 
the clam, or the oyster ; and we find, from his helpless ignorance and inca- 
pacity^ what a mere pretender he is." The same views, substantially, are 
held by two men, each one of the very first eminence in his own special 
department of natural science. Professor Owen, the first comparative 
anatomist of his age, recognizes man as exemplifying in his structure the 
perfection of that type in which, from the earliest ages, nature had been 
working with reference to some future development, and as therefore a fore- 
ordained existence. " The recognition of an ideal exemplar for the verte- 
brated animals proves," he says, "that the knowledge of such a being as man 
must have existed before man appeared. For the Divine mind that planned 
the archetype also foreknew all its modifications. The archetypal idea was 
manifested in the flesh, under divers modifications, upon this planet, long 
prior to the existence of those animal species that actually exemplify it." 
Equally wonderful are the conclusions of Professor Agassiz. "It is evi- 
dent," he says, "that there is a manifest progress in the succession of 
beings on the surface of the earth. This progress consists in an increasing 
similarity to the living fauna, and among the vertebrates, especially in their 
increasing resemblance to man. But this connection is not the consequence 
of a direct lineage between the-faunas of different ages. There is nothing 
Hke parental descent connecting them. The fishes of the Palaeozoic age 
are in no respect the ancestors of the reptiles of the Secondary age, nor does 
man descend from the mammals, which preceded him in the Tertiary 
age. The link by which they are connected is of a higher and immaterial 
nature ; and their connection is to be sought in the view of the Creator 
Himself, whose aim in forming the earth, in allowing it to undergo the 
successive changes which geology has pointed out, and in creating suc- 
cessively all the different types of animals which have passed away, was to 
introduce man upon the surface of our globe. Man is the end towards which 
all the animal creation has tended from the first appearance of the first 
Palaeozoic fishes." Geology, in fine, has for ever disposed of the infinite 
series of the Atheist. It has shown us that there have been various dis- 
plays of creative power on the surface of our globe. It leadB us to. 
successive points in the past history of the earth, where there has been a 
break or interruption of continuity in the chain of life, and, in the absence 
ef any mere natural power that could have supplied fresh links to the 
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chain, — that could have originated new species, when the former ones had 
passed into extinction, — it demands the intervention of a Deity, the fiat 
and agency of Almighty Power ; and the geologic inquirer, as he roams in 
his excursive investigations over the ' sands of time ' is thus arrested and 
awe-struck hy the "Footprints of the Creator." 

That God is a moral governor, is another truth, dimly discernible amidst 
the darkness and confusion of the moral world. Conscience, the voice of 
God speaking within ns, testifies to the moral character of the Creator and 
Governor of the world. It suggests to man the distinction between right 
and wrong. It is the inward monitor, urging to the performance of duty, 
and condemning its neglect and violation. It can set all its terrors in array 
against the guilty offender, who has outraged his own nature and rebelled 
against the moral laws, that have been written, as with the * finger of God/ 
on the tablets of the human heart. The " conscientia scelerum," which, 
in all ages, has tortured, with an ever-gnawing pain, the great criminals of 
the world, — its Cains, and its Catalines, — is God's own 'punishment of sin, 
already begun even in this world, — the awful presage of a righteous judg- 
ment to come. Conscience may be dimmed and darkened. The characters 
of " the law written on the heart," may have become obscured and almost 
defaced. Still it is a witness for God's moral character in the breast of the 
savage, as well as that of the sage. Moral culture may correct its errors, 
but barbarism cannot quench its voice. The beginnings of a righteous 
government may be observed even amidst the irregularities and disorders of 
the world. It is, indeed, true that these irregularities are many and great. 
Virtue is often depressed, and vice is often triumphant. Yet, in many 
instances, a just retribution overtakes the transgressor even in this world, 
and in such a signal manner, as that the hand of God may be plainly dis- 
cerned in the infliction. The outraged laws of nature often become the 
instruments and executioners of Divine justice. The excess of sin becomes 
the Nemesis of the sinner. It is also important to remark, as Bishop Butler, 
in his Analogy, has clearly shown, that " in the natural course of things, 
virtue, as such, is actually rewarded, and jrice, as such, punished ; which 
seems to afford an instance, or example, not only of government, but of 
moral government begun and established; moral in the strictest sense, 
though not in that perfection of degree which religion teaches us to expect." 
Again, he says, "That God has given us a moral nature, may most 
justly be urged as a proof of our being under His moral government ; but 
that He has placed us in a condition, which gives this nature, as one may 
speak, scope to operate, and in which it does unavoidably operate, i.e., 
influence mankind to act so as thus to favour and reward virtue, and dis- 
countenance and punish vice ; this is not the same, but a further additional 
proof of His moral government ; for it is an instance of it. The first is a 
proof, that He will finally favour and support virtue effectually ; the second 
is an example of His favouring and supporting it at present in some 
degree." There are then sufficient indications of the moral character of 
the Deity from the light of nature, as well in the fact that He has endowed 
mankind with such a character, for it would be absurd to imagine that in 
giving us this character, He contradicted His own nature, as also in the 
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fact that the beginnings of a righteous government may be plainly discerned 
amidst the confusion and disorder of the world ; whilst both the presages 
of conscience, and those incipient manifestations of Divine justice, in 
rewarding virtue and punishing vice, point to a future and more perfect 
display of the righteousness of God, when all shall finally receive according 
to their deserts. But when it is affirmed that the existence and the moral 
character of God may be discovered by the light of nature, it is not to be 
supposed that nature teaches these truths with the same clearness as reve- 
lation. We have only to look to the state of the heathen world, in past 
and present times, to perceive how dim and dark was their idea of God ; 
and how faint and inoperative their apprehension of the Supreme Being, as 
a righteous, moral Governor. Revelation reveals even those truths to man- 
kind, with a fulness and clearness, to which the light of nature is but as 
the glimmering of a star contrasted with the splendour of the midday sun. 
How few amongst the heathen have been able to grasp these truths of the 
existence and moral character of God, in their purity and simplicity ? And 
even the greatest philosophers, who caught some glimpse of them, failed to 
insure their reception with the great mass of the people. Such views were 
generally of an esoteric character. They were confined to the disciples of 
some philosophical school, — to the Porch of Zeno, or the Academy of Plato. 
Within these walls a little light glimmered, surrounded by a dense, impene- 
trable darkness. Even the philosophers of antiquity, in deference to popular 
prejudice, were obliged to urge upon their disciples an outward conformity 
to the established religion. How was it that amongst the Hebrew people, 
secluded from the rest of the world by their peculiar laws and institutions, 
and utterly destitute of the intellectual and artistic culture of the Greek, 
the doctrine of the existence and holiness of God was taught with a clear- 
ness, sublimity and power, to which there is nothing comparable within 
the whole range of Grecian philosophy ? Amongst the Greeks nature was 
cultivated to the very highest pitch. Yet, whilst Greece could produce a 
statesman like Pericles, a historian like Thucydides, a poet like Homer, an 
orator like Demosthenes, a sculptor like Phidias, and a philosopher like 
Plato, she never produced any writer, who could dilate on the existence 
and power of the Creator, His majesty, and omnipotence, His infinite purity 
and perfection, with the truth and sublimity of the Hebrew prophets. In 
illustration of this, let any one compare such a description of the Supreme 
Being as is given in the fortieth chapter of the book of the prophet Isaiah, 
with the descriptions of the heathen gods, as given in their mythology, and 
embellished by the fancy of the poets, who were the great teachers of that 
religion to the people. Can any thing surpass the prophet's representation 
for truth and beauty, and that sublime imagery, in which the perfections of 
the Deity are set forth. There is nothing low or unworthy of the character 
of God in the one description, but every thing tends to purify and elevate 
our conception of Him ; whilst in the other, not all the genius and fancy of 
the poet can hide from us the moral turpitude, that disfigures the character 
of their gods. Saturn, who devoured his children as soon as they were 
born, Juno and Mars, the impersonations of revenge and violence, and 
Bacchus and Venus, the incarnations of intemptrance and lust, are 
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but little better than Moloch, tbe savage idol, stained with the Mood 
of human victims, or the goddess Kali, the grim and hideous divinity 
of the Hindoos. The deities of the heathen world were more frequently 
the embodiments of vices than of virtues, exaggerated to colossal propor- 
tions, — broad shadows cast upon the purity of heaven by the fears, the 
passions, and the vices of men. These facts are admitted and asserted by 
those very men, who, by a strange contradiction, would have us dispense 
with the light of revelation. " Whatever," says Mr. Birks, speaking of 
modern free-thinkers, " the means of natural light, which, in the view of 
such theorists, must have been provided, the great bulk of mankind have 
been steeped, for long ages, in gross religious darkness. The same writers 
who assure us that a miraculous revelation is needless, or else the Divine 
plan would be imperfect, map out the religious history of the past into 
three stages, which they describe as follows. The first is Fetichism, in 
which, "the saint is a murderer, and the fancied God presides over the 
butchery." The second is Polytheism, in which " the gods were to be had 
at a bargain ; " and the priesthood " separated morality from religion, life 
from belief, good sense from theology," and the story is " a tragedy of sin 
and woe." The third and latest is a corrupt Monotheism, whose disciples 
" make earth a demon land, and the one God, a king of devils." Men have 
groped, it seems, in such blindness for thousands, of years, but they must be 
held on a priori grounds, to have lived all the time in clear daylight, rather 
than sceptics will own that there could be any real need for a supernatural 
revelation." In a word, right views of these great fundamental truths of 
religion did not exist amongst the Greeks, with whom natural culture had 
attained its highest perfection ; and they aire to be found in the sacred 
books of the Hebrew*, amongst whom all the indications of high natural 
genius and cultivation were conspicuous by their absence*, Does not tbift 
feet suggest to us that nature has utterly failed in her mission, as. the; 
teacher of the most elementary religious truths to mankind ; that in the* 
present condition of men, this prerogative is reserved for revelation \ and. 
that any Hebrew or Christian child, duly instructed in the lessons of the 
Bible, has higher, purer, and nobler conceptions of God, than any philoso- 
pher of heathendom, or child of nature ever attained to, or than any German 
Kationalist, or English retailer of German mysticism will ever be able to. 
evolve out of the depths of his moral consciousness. But even when man 
baa thus sought God through the darkness of nature, if " haply he may feel 
after Him and find Him," when he has groped his way to the existence of 
God, and some faint apprehension of His moral character, there still remain 
depths of the moral world, which his plummet has not sounded. There are 
questions which intimately concern man as a moral and accountable being, 
to which nature returns no answer at all, or else her oracles are so vague 
and uncertain as to render them utterly worthless. Such questions concern 
the goodness and benevolence of God ; the mystery of man's present condi- 
tion in this world; and his future destiny after death. Let us take these 
questions in the order in which I have stated them, and endeavour -to 
ascertain what light nature throws upon them, and what Answers she 
gives to each of them. And here I must protest, once more, against giving 
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nature a * voice' that does not belong to her, and making her speak a 
language that is not her own. The champions of the religion of nature 
are fond of expatiating on the goodness and benevolence of the Deity, His 
parental love, and tender solicitude for His creatures. Nor are they very 
anxious, whether or not they exalt His mercy at the expense of His other 
attributes, but, having placed their idol on a throne, they hesitate not to 
offer the truth and justice of God a sacrifice to it. Whence, however, have 
come these notions of the benevolence of the Deity and His parental care ? 
If they have come from the Bible, let us hear no more of the * boasted 
teachings of nature," but if it is asserted that they have come from nature, 
I reply, that the assertion is a gross * begging of the question,' and that the 
argument to prove the benevolence of the Deity, from the L mere light of 
nature,' has always failed to carry complete satisfaction to the deepest and 
most reflective minds. The conclusion, at best, is but the resultant of a 
great many lines of thought — the quantity that remains after striking out 
many elements in the calculation, that destroy and cancel each other. At 
all events, the benevolent and parental deity of the rationalist is a Action 
of their own imagination, and not a reality to be discovered either in nature 
or the Bible. "The Italians/ 9 says Lord Bacon, "have an ungracious 
proverb," when they say of any man "So good, that he is good for 
nothing." Some such character, as that described in the proverb, would 
these free-thinking sages ascribe to the Deity. When they have stripped 
the character of God of His truth and justice, they leave nothing behind 
but a mere caput mortuum of kindness, founded on no principle whatever, 
which includes alike the good and evil, the true and false, the virtuous 
and vicious, in its comprehensive embrace. We have better oracles. We 
are taught that " charity " or that Divine love, whose highest embodiment 
is God, "rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth." The 
illustrious Goetbe, though not distinguished by any remarkable attachment 
to the Bible, failed to discover this parental deity of the rationalist in the 
teachings of nature. He tells us, in his autobiography, that he had attained 
his sixth year when the terrible earthquake at Lisbon took place, — " an 
event," he says, "which greatly disturbed his peace of mind for the first 
time." He could not reconcile a catastrophe, so suddenly destructive to 
thousands, with the ideas which he had already formed for himself of a 
Providence all-powerful and all-benevolent. But he afterwards learned, 
he tells us, to recognize in such events the " God of the Old Testament" 
" I know not," says Hugh Miller, "in what spirit the remark was made ; 
but this I know, that it is the God of the Old Testament whom we see 
exhibited in all nature and all providence ; and that it is at once wisdom 
and duly in His rational creatures, however darkly they may perceive or 
imperfectly they may comprehend, to hold in implicit faith that the Ador- 
able Monarch of all the past and of all the future is a King who * can do no 
wrong.' " If we wish to take the testimony of nature to the goodness and 
benevolence of God, we find the evidence to be conflicting. When we 
summon the witnesses into court to take their depositions, their witness does 
not agree together. In nature, as the writer says, " one thing is set over 
against another." We seem to learn different lessons, according to the 
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different events we are contemplating. The impressions produced on the 
mind by various events in nature and providence, are like the " lights and 
shadows " that flit alternately over a field of corn ; and the result is, not 
clear, satisfactory, and abiding light, but vague awe, and mysterious 
wonder. Man may be impressed with the idea of God's goodness, when, 
in the calm of a summer-day, all nature is asleep in her loveliness, — her 
cheek fanned by the breezes of the South, and her slumber unbroken, save 
only by those strains of melody that issue from grove and bower, made 
vocal by a thousand songs. But far different may be his impressions, when 
in the depths of winter, the storm-king goes forth in his might, uprooting 
the monarchs of the forest, and overwhelming the works and the habita- 
tions of men. He may feel passing thoughts of the goodness of God, as 
he stands on the slopes of Mount Vesuvius and gazes on the rich woodlands, 
and the blue waters of the Bay of Naples, stretching away in the distance 
and gleaming like silver beneath the cloudless splendour of an Italian sky ; 
but these thoughts may speedily vanish, when he hears the subterranean 
thunder of the mountain, and sees the fiery deluge issue from its crater, 
rushing down its sides, jcarrying destruction and desolation in its path. 
The benevolence of the Deity may present itself to his mind, when, on the 
occasion of some great national rejoicing, a city's population pours forth in 
festive gaiety and holiday attire ; when joy sits on every countenance, and 
seems the outward reflection of happiness enthroned in every heart ; but 
his thoughts will assume a darker and more perplexed character, when the 
' angel of death ' is passing through the streets of the city, decimating its 
population ; or when the earth heaves with some internal convulsion and 
engulfs, as in a sepulchre, its teeming inhabitants, converting it, in a mo- 
ment, into a city of the dead. Man learns one lesson, when in health, 
another, when racked with pain: one lesson in the gay and brilliant 
assembly, another, in the wards of an hospital, or the cells of prison ; one 
lesson, in a land covered with the results of peaceful industry ; another in 
a land blackened and desolated with the ravages of war. The sorrows and 
miseries of life are set over against its comforts, and if man will look at 
the 'shadows' of the picture, as well as its 'lights,' and will look at it 
simply through the glass of nature, without that softening and mellowing 
tinge, which is imparted to it by the hopes and consolations of religion, he 
will be sorely perplexed as to what conclusions he is to form respecting 
the goodness and benevolence of God. He will find it difficult to strike 
the balance of conflicting impressions, and to estimate on which side the 
advantage lies. He will find that the * parental deity ' of the rationalist is 
not the God exhibited to us in nature, but only a pleasing fiction of the 
infidel's day-dream. 

It may indeed be said that the tendencies of all God's appointments in 
nature are to produce the happiness of His creatures ; and that the miseries 
of man arise from their perversions of the Divine laws, whereby the bene- 
volent ends and objects of the Creator are thwarted and hindered. This 
indeed, in a great measure, is true, but yet these perversions are so numerous 
and awful, as to make it appear, that the tendencies to produce happiness 
have, in great part, been overborne by them, and to that extent rendered 
nugatory ; and there are many instances where the miseries of life cannot 
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be directly traced to man's perversions of the Divine laws. - The innocent, 
in this world, often suffer for the guilty : many are born into the world to 
a heritage of poverty, and wretchedness, and shame, entailed upon them by 
the sins and vices of their ancestors : in some, the seeds of disease lurk in 
their constitution from the time of their birth, and are speedily developed, 
so as to render life miserable, or hurry them to an untimely grave : many 
are born to be deprived of their liberty, and subjected to the insults or the 
cruelty of inhuman oppressors : many are doomed to struggle against the 
ills of poverty, and, without education, or the culture of the moral principle, 
er tha sympathy of their fellowmen, yield to the temptations, by which they 
are surrounded, and are swept into the vortex of crime and ruin. It is cal- 
culated that about one half of the human race die in infancy, and the agonies 
that often convulse the frame of an infant, would in themselves suffice to 
throw a dark shadow on the clearness of nature's testimony to the goodness 
of God. So long as we view these and many other dark appearances of 
nature and providence by the light of nature alone, we are involved in 
painful perplexity. It is only when we take our stand on the higher ground 
of revelation, and look down upon them with the serene vision of faith, that 
the mists begin to break and disperse, and to melt away into the pure light 
of heaven. The simple, words of God, — His true sayings, re-assure the 
heart, and bring peace to the tossed and troubled spirit. "Clouds and 
darkness are round about Him, righteousness and judgment are the habita- 
tion of His throne." " Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him,* for He knoweth our frame, He remembereth 
that we are dust. The Jjord looked down from heaven, to hear the groan- 
ing of the prisoner, to loose those that are appointed to death." " What I 
do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter." " Let not your 
heart be troubled, ye believe in God, believe also in Me." *' Now we see 
through a glass darkly, but then face to face ; now I know in part, but 
then shall I know even as also I am known." These and similar state- 
ments of the Word of God, received and apprehended by a simple faith, 
bring down the light and peace of heaven into the soul, and help us to 
anticipate the time, when the " shadows of the night shall have for ever 
passed away," and in the light of eternity the Christian will realise fully 
and clearly that truth, which he now leans upon in faith, that " God is 
love." 

It is a favourite practice with those who subject the Bible to * disseotion ' 
by the methods or processes of so-called * rational criticism,' to set one 
portion of Scripture against another — the teachings of Christ against the 
teachings of Moses. The wars of the Israelites under Moses and Joshua 
are contrasted with the mild and pacific spirit and principles of Christianity ; 
and actions performed hy the express command of Jehovah, are coolly describ- 
ed as sanguinary excesses and horrid butcheries. These men would do 
well to ponder the weighty words of Bishop Butler, when he says " Perhaps 
Divine goodness, with which, if I mistake not, we make very free in our 
speculations, may not be a bare single disposition to produce happiness • 
but a disposition to make the good, the faithful, the honest man happy," 
and again, " It is the province of reason to judge of the morality of Sorip- 
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tare, i.e., whether it contains things plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, 
or goodness ; to what the light of nature teaches us of God. And 1 know 
nothing of this sort objected against Scripture, excepting such objections as 
are formed upon-suppositions, which would equally conclude that the con- 
stitution of nature is contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness ; which 
most certainly it is not. Indeed, there are some particular precepts in 
Scripture, given to particular persons, requiring actions, which would be 
immoral and vicious, were it not for such precepts. But it is easy to see, 
that all these are of such a kind as that the precept changes the whole 
nature of the case and of the action ; and both constitutes and shews that 
not to be unjust or immoral, which, prior to the precept must have appeared 
and really have been so : which may well be, since none of these precepts 
are contrary to immutable morality. If it were commanded, to cultivate 
the principles, and act from the spirit of treachery, ingratitude and cruelty ; 
the command would not alter the nature of the case, or of the action, in 
any of those instances. But it is quite otherwise in precepts, which require 
only the doing an external action ; for instance, taking away the property 
or life of any. For we have no right to either life or property, but what 
arises solely from the grant of God: when this grant is revoked, men 
cease to have any right at all in either ; and when this revocation is made 
known, as surely it is possible it may be, it must cease to be unjust to 
deprive them of either. And though a course of external acts, which with- 
out command would be immoral, must make an immoral habit, yet a few 
detached commands have no such natural tendency/' Applying these 
principles to the wars of the Israelites, we perceive that the express com- 
mand of God was their sanction and authority for the extermination of the 
Canaanites and the other nations. In the days of Abraham, God had said 
that the iniquity of the Amorites was not yet full ; but from that time 
until the days of Joshua they had been " filling up the measure of their 
iniquity.' 1 It is evident that those nations were pre-eminently distinguished 
amongst guilty nations, by their crimes and depravity. The most hideous 
idolatry, requiring the immolation of their sons and daughters to Moloch ; 
the foulest impurities, the most unnatural crimes had ripened them for the 
judgments of Him, who is the moral governor of the world ; and who from 
time to time comes forth from His place to punish the inhabitants of the 
earth for their iniquity. The strong language of Scripture represents the land 
as " vomiting them forth " on account of their violence and cruelty. The 
sword of Israel was therefore but the instrument of Divine justice. The 
Almighty ordained their destruction by it, as He had ordained the destruc- 
tion of the guilty world in the days of Noah, or as He had ordained the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, "whose grave was dug by the 
thunders of heaven." Who shall question the right of God, as the moral 
Governor of the world, thus to punish men and nations for their crimes? 
" The Lord reigneth, let the earth be glad," is the language of the Bible, 
and it finds an echo in every well regulated mind, that reflects how man, 
if left to himself, would convert earth into a pandemonium, if God did not 
from time to time interpose, as much in mercy as in judgment, to sweep 
away nations that had become utterly corrupt, and make the earth habitable 
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for those who will subserve the great purposes of human progress and 
advancement. If it be objected that in these judgments the innocent often 
suffer with the guilty ; — die smiling babe and helpless infant are cut off, 
the objection applies equally to the whole constitution of nature. The 
earthquake, that buries a city in ruins, spares not age nor innocence, and 
the * God of nature ' sends judgments that are as dark and terrible as those 
sent by the ' God of the Bible.' It is, in fact, the same God that is 
exhibited in both ; and these objections cannot be urged on any other prin- 
ciples except such as lead to downright atheism. But, in truth, these 
objections are not new. They are as old as scepticism itself. They were 
the " stock in trade " of Paine and Tindal, and Voltaire, and those infidel 
declaimers on universal benevolence, whose sceptical principles were the 
natural forerunners of that bloodiest tragedy ever enacted on the theatre of 
time — the French revolution ; for which it was reserved (to use the eloquent 
language of Robert Hall) to teach mankind this lesson never to be effaced 
or forgotten, that " atheism is an inhuman, bloody, ferocious system, equally 
hostile to every useful restraint, and to every virtuous affection; that, 
leaving nothing above us to excite awe, nor round us to awaken tenderness, 
it wages war with heaven and earth : its first object is to dethrone God, 
its next to destroy man." When I hear these declaimers on * universal 
benevolence ' sitting in judgment on the ways and doings of Him " who 
inhabits eternity," and breathing out their impotent rage and feeble blas- 
phemies against Him, who, even in His darkest and most mysterious judg- 
ments, is Love, — whether they be Atheists or Deists — German rationalists 
or Unitarian divines, — I regard them with suspicion, and would tremble to 
be one of a social community, founded on their principles and ruled and 
regulated by them, — Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes. When we read the 
history of ancient Israel, let us remember that God had determined to make 
it the depositary of His truth, — a witness for Him, from age to age, in the 
midst of surrounding idolatry — a typical nation, the dealings of Jehovah 
with whom were to be types and " shadows of good things to come," and, 
above all, the chosen people from whom was to be descended the Messiah, 
the Redeemer of the world ; and for these purposes He assigned to them 
the land of Canaan, the possession of which was forfeited by its guilty 
inhabitants, whose crimes provoked the longsuffering of heaven, and made 
the land itself groan under their weight — and we shall perceive that in 
their extermination, God acted according to His usual methods in nature 
and providence; in accordance with which nations and tribes disappear 
from the earth, which they have outraged by their violence, and pass away 
into extinction by physical or moral causes — by the depopulation of war, 
or the exhaustion produced by their own vices. That the innocent suffer 
with the guilty is a difficulty not peculiar to the Bible, but one that presents 
itself through the whole extent of nature and providence ; utterly inexplica* 
ble, except on the hypothesis of that (i life and immortality which are brought 
to light by the gospel," and that judgment to come, when God shall render 
to every man according to his works, and the innocent shall receive com- 
pensation for the wrongs of time, in the everlasting mansions of a redeemed 
inheritance. 
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If we examine the present condition of mankind by the ( light of nature/ 
and endeavour to account for it, we shall find ourselves involved in equal, 
if not greater, difficulty, than when we endeavoured to extort from nature 
a clear testimony to the goodness and benevolence of God. Whence 
have proceeded the evil and misery, the sin and suffering, of the human 
race? We have not to account merely for imperfect obedience, for 
gradations in the scale of virtue and goodness, such as may be compatible 
with the different moral strength of finite capacities, and various degrees of 
rank, in the order of creation. We have to account for great crimes, for 
moral evils of gigantic magnitude, for sin as universal as the human species. 
And, surely, no one will affirm that the just and holy Creator gave man 
originally a nature contradictory to His own, and endowed it with such 
tendencies as would naturally and necessarily produce these awful results. 
The heathen moralists believed the present to be a penal state, and that 
mankind were appointed to suffer here the consequences of sins com- 
mitted in some former state of existence. The ancient Persians believed 
that there were two eternal principles, — Ormuzd, the principle of light, and 
Ahriman, the principle of darkness, — and that from the one proceeded all 
the good in the universe, and from the other all the evil. These and 
similar theories have been propounded by the c light of nature/ to account 
for the present condition of the world. But they are all the lurid flashes of 
a disturbed fancy, that mock the human dreamer, as they sweep for the 
moment across the gloom of his night, and leave the darkness more intense 
than before. Whence this conflict in man himself between the higher and 
lower principles of his nature ? Why is it that the description of the poet 
applies to every individual, and is felt and realized in the universal expe- 
rience, — "I see better things and I approve of them, but I follow the 
worse.' ' Conscience speaks with a voice of authority, but yet that voice is 
unheard and unheeded. She claims the function of legislating for man's 
life, and yet she has lost the power of executing her decrees and carrying 
them into effect. Whence this disturbance of the moral machinery of the" 
human constitution ? Is it the natural and legitimate result of the moral 
nature, which the Creator originally gave to man, that the higher voice of 
reason and conscience should be over-borne by the clamorous demands of 
lawless appetites and passions? And, did the Creator, when He placed 
conscience on the throne of the human breast, know at the same time, that 
the authority, which He was conferring upon her was the authority of ft 
mock rnler, who should be possessed of the form and shadow, but not the 
reality and substance of empire ? Why is it that man is apparently the 
only exception to the rule* by which all existences, of which we have 
cognizance on this our planet, seem fitted for the sphere in which they 
move, and appear to have no unsatisfied' desires or restless longings after 
any higher good? Each beast that treads the earth, each reptile that 
crawls upon its surface, each bird that sails through the liquid expanse of 
air, each monster that " tempests the deep," seems satisfied and contented 
with its appointed lot in creation, and its desires seem to be bounded and 
circumscribed by the gratification of its natural wants and instincts, but 
not so man. Surrounded by every thing that can minister to the gratificar 
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tion of sense, and even to the higher pleasures of taste and intellect, he 
is yet poor amid great riches. In the spirit of the prime-minister of 
ancient Persia, he says, " All this avails me nothing, so long as I am con- 
scious of a void, which the world cannot fill, so long as the gifts of nature 
and fortune are not granted in perpetuity, and, even if so granted, so long 
as they fail to reach and satisfy that higher nature within, whose thoughts 
"wander through eternity," whose desires range beyond this material 
creation, and seek some infinite good, in which to rest for ever ? On these 
and similar questions, nature fails to throw any light. No voice issues 
from her great temple, to speak with acknowledged authority to the vota- 
ires at her shrine, to dissipate their doubts, to allay their fears, and to 
fasten the time-tossed spirit as with an anchor of hope. The oracles are 
dumb. The disciple of nature stands downcast and perplexed, over-shadowed 
by the clouds of a dark present and a still darker future : and, whilst 
nature is renewed, from age to age, as with the joy of a perpetual youth, 
her children move on in the ceaseless procession, in which the ' lights of 
nature ' are but funeral torches, that conduct them to the tomb. " I sought 
the Lord in His works, but I found Him in His temple," said one of the 
greatest intellects of the world. And it is in the temple of .His word that 
He is evermore to be found. Those who enter there with a child-like 
faith, and a reverential awe, will hear the thousand voices of the heavenly 
temple, that speak peace and comfort to man in the hour of perplexity 
and darkness. The Bible contains the only satisfactory solution of the 
enigma of man's present condition. It assures us that God is infinitely holy, 
just, and good : that man was created in the Divine image : that, placed 
under a righteous law, he sinned and fell: that an usurper has gained 
power over his fallen nature, and that the disunion within man is the 
result of the conflict between this usurping power, and the original autho- 
rity, to which man owes a rightful allegiance. The word of God at the 
same time assures us that the fall itself, mysterious and awful as it is, has 
given occasion for the display of the highest attributes of the Deity, and 
for the grandest exhibition of Divine wisdom, mercy, and love. " "Where 
sin abounded grace did much more abound." From the cross streams a 
light which ' shines in a dark place,' and gives peace to the conscience, 
rest to the spirit, and the calm joy of a heavenly hope. If the fall of the 
first Adam involved all his posterity in its consequences, the glorious work 
of the second Adam, the Divine Redeemer, does more than abolish the 
consequences of the fall to every individual, who by faith is grafted into 
union with Him, becomes partaker of His life, and is made in Him " a 
new creature." God manifest in the flesh is that Infinite Good which the 
highest desires of man's spirit seek, and in which, when once guided to it, 
they find perpetual rest. To all human longings after a higher, purer, 
and nobler state, the true answer is " Come unto Me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest." If the fall be, as Coleridge 
said, the fundamental postulate of man's moral condition, redemption is 
heaven's key to the solution of the problem. " In Jesus Christ," says 
Pascal, "all contradictions are reconciled." "In Him are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge." Prom the Lord of glory, crucified, 
but yet risen, proceeds that power, which reunites the broken threads of 
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human destiny, and weaves them into one web : which sets man at peace 
with himself, at peace with his fellowmen, at peace with God : which is 
moulding and shaping all events towards one great end and consumma- 
tion, — the gathering together under one head all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven, and which are on earth." In every fear and every 
doubt, — those spectres which nature raises, but which she cannot allay, — 
revelation comes as an angel from heaven, to minister comfort, and to 
inspire hope. On the dork back ground of the picture, which is occupied 
by the fall of man, are pourtrayed in heaven's own light and colouring the 
glories of redemption, which are exhibited in greater effect and shine with 
brighter lustre by the contrast. 

"What do we learn from nature with regard to man's future ? Here it 
is that his chief concern lies. If there be an eternal life to come, compared 
with which the longest period allotted to man's existence in this world is 
an imperceptible point ; and whose issues for man are suspended on his 
conduct here, or may in some way or other be the result of his conduct, 
and of his character, as formed in the present life ; it must, surely, be of 
infinite importance for him to know this ; not merely to have a vague con- 
jecture as to its possibility, and a supposition that it may be so ; but a real 
and certain knowledge that he is destined for an immortal existence, and a 
real and certain knowledge of the connexion that exists between his con- 
duct here and his condition hereafter. If nature be a sufficient guide to man 
in matters of religion, she will surely not be silent on this momentous sub- 
ject. May we not expect to find her utterances clear and distinct on this 
point,— sufficient, at least, to afford man motives to animate and inspire his 
actions, to control and regulate his life, and to form a counteracting force 
to that worldliness of mind, which, like a constantly operating power of 
gravitation in the moral world, weighs his spirit downwards to the earth. 
Now if we can put out of view altogether that information, which we have 
derived from the word of God, and from the teachings of Him, who has 
"brought life and immortality to light through the gospel," we shall find 
that the darkness, which veils the future, is as great, if not greater, than 
that which overhangs the present. It is impossible to say, how much 
those Christian writers are indebted to revelation, who attempt now to 
deduce from natural principles the immateriality and immortality of the 
soul. Brought up from their childhood in the belief of the doctrine of a 
future state, they must, to some extent, be insensibly influenced by that 
belief in their reasonings and speculations, and, therefore, we find that the 
arguments for the immortality of the soul, on natural principles, have an 
additional force and confidence (if I may so speak), in the reasonings of 
Butler and Chalmers, to what they have in the speculations of Plato and 
Cicero. If, therefore, we wish to find the genuine testimony of nature to 
this great truth, we must seek for it in the writings of the latter and not 
in those of the former. We must take nature's testimony, unbiassed by 
any previous information derived from the Word of God, such as we have 
it in the writings of the heathen moralists, though even with regard to 
them it is impossible to say, how much their views and speculations were 
tinged by those doctrines on the subject, which were evidently handed 
down by tradition from the early ages of the world. A slight acquaintance 
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with the remains of ancient philosophy will convince anyone, that their 
speculations on the immortality of the soul were involved in the greatest 
uncertainty, that the most sagacious intellects were unable to obtain from 
them any real comfort or solid satisfaction ; whilst they were practically 
inoperative on the great mass of mankind. "Read diligently," says 
one of the disputants in Cicero's "Tusculan Questions," "the treatise of 
Plato "on the soul, and you will find that nothing more will be wanting ; " 
"I have done so frequently," replies the other, "but I know not how it 
is, as long as I am reading, I give my assent, but when I have laid down 
the book and begin to meditate with myself on the immortality of souls, 
all my assent passes away." Such must have been the state of mind of 
many a reflecting heathen. Their speculations wanted clearness and au- 
thority. Plato, in his Apology of Socrates, represents the latter as thus 
addressing his judges before his death: "Death is either of two things. 
Either the dead have ceased to exist and have no perception of anything, 
or, according to the things reported, some change takes place, and the soul 
removes from this to some other region. If there be no perception, but 
death be a sort of sleep, unbroken even by dreams, then death would be a 
wonderful gain. For I think, that if any one were to single out that night, 
on which he slept so profoundly, as not even to have a dream, and contrast- 
ing with it the other days and nights of his earthly existence, were to say, 
how many of them he spent more pleasantly than that night, even the 
great king, (not to say any private individual), would find such days and 
nights easily reckoned. If, therefore, death be such, I count it a gain : for 
the whole future time thus seems no longer than a single night. But if, 
on the other hand, death be a removal from this to some other region, and 
the things reported he true, that all the dead are there, what greater good 
can there be, judges, than this ? For if any one, having come to Orcus, 
and being delivered from those, who call themselves judges, should find 
those, who are judges in reality, such as are said to preside in judgment 
there, — Minos, and Eadamanthus, and ^Eacus, and Triptolemus, and others, 
as many of the demigods as were righteous in their life, — Would such a 
removal be despicable ? For how much would any of you choose to asso- 
ciate with Orpheus, and Musseus, and Hesiod, and Homer ? I myself often 
wish to die, if these things he true, since to me, the sojourn there would be 
delightful, where I should meet with Palamedes and Ajax, the son of 
Telamon, and any other of the ancients, who died by an unjust judgment : 
to compare my sufferings with theirs would be no unpleasant occupation ; 
and, what is most important, to spend our time, examining and inquiring 
into those there, (as I have done here), to ascertain which of them is wise, 
and which of them thinks himself so, and which of them is not. For how 
much, judges, would any one choose to examine him, who led the great 
host to Troy, or Ulysses, or Sisyphus, or many others, both men and 
women ? with whom thus to converse, and associate, and interrogate them 
would be altogether immense felicity. Those, who are there, do not put 
any one to death on this account : for both in other respects those, who are 
there, are happier then those, who are here, as well as in this, that for the 
rest of their time they are immortal, if the things reported be true" His 
last words are, " Now it is time to depart, for me indeed to die, but for 
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you to live ; but whioh of us is going to the better state is unknown to 
every one, except the Deity." What a melancholy tinge is imparted to 
these words by the evident uncertainty of the speculations. " If the things 
reported be true," breaks in from time to time, like a mournful refrain in 
a piece of music, in which joy and sorrow, hope and fear, contend for the 
pre-eminence. And yet Socrates was perhaps the greatest and most 
sagacious moralist of heathen antiquity, — the greatest of those taught by 
the ' light of nature,' What an unspeakable interval exists between such 
vague and doubtful conjectures, and the "sure sayings of God," in "His 
holy word. "To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain." "For we 
know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens." 
(< This corruptible must put on inoormption and this mortal must put on 
immortality ; so when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption and 
this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory, Oh ! death 
where is thy sting, Oh! grave where is thy victory, The sting of death is sin, 
and the strength of sin is the law, but thanks be unto God, who giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." There is no doubt or uncer- 
tainty here. The trumpet of revelation gives no uncertain sound. The 
believer is enabled exultingly to sing the paean of victory, even in antici- 
pation of death and the grave : and whilst the philosophic Cicero could 
find nothing in the whole range of nature's teachings to allay his inconsol- 
able grief for the death of his daughter Tullia, many a Christian parent 
has felt unspeakable oomfort at the grave of a departed child, as those 
heavenly words fell upon the ear of faith, " Blessed are the dead that die 
in the Lord from henceforth, yea saith the spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours ; and their works do follow them." 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the body was one, of which the 
ancient philosophers had not the least idea, and, therefore, when St. Paul 
was discoursing to some of them at Athens, on this subject, we are told that 
"some mocked and others said, we will hear you again on this matter." 
It is one of the grand and peculiar discoveries of the gospel. He who 
"rose again for our justification," brought life and immortality to light. 
Nature, indeed, seems to suggest some analogies of this truth, in the death 
of the corn seed and its subsequent re-viviucation, and in the wonderful 
transformations of insect life. But through all the ages, in which nature 
was the only teacher, these analogies failed to originate the belief in a 
resurrection, whereas it was the Divine revelation of this truth that sug- 
gested the analogies, and brought them to light. They lay hid like invisible 
characters on the dark and blotted page of creation, but the touoh of the 
Spirit of God detected them, and brought them out into palpable manifesta- 
tion. The analogies of nature were unable to reveal this truth, but they 
come to confirm it now that it is revealed. There is one of these analogies 
brought from the field of geological discovery, which seems remarkably to 
confirm the great Scripture doctrine of a future and more glorious kingdom 
of God. The Bible teaches us that there will be a new creation of all 
things, — a new heaven and a new earth, when the former things shall have 
passed away. The subtlety of the infidel Hume discovered an objection to 
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this doctrine. He held that creation was a single effect,— that we were 
not familiar with creations, and, therefore, that we were not justified in 
arguing from a single effect— a>solitary creation— to another similar effect, 
and a new and higher creation. When a certain effect always takes place 
under similar circumstances, we are justified in concluding that under those 
circumstances it will occur again, but creation, he held, had only taken 
place once, and we did not know the circumstances under which it had 
taken place, and, therefore, were not justified in concluding that a similar 
effect would ever again occur. How it has been reserved for geology to 
dispose effectually of this subtle objection. Geology has shown us, thai 
•creation is not a single effect : tbat there have been successive creations in 
the past history of our planet, — successive gaps in the continuity of created 
existence, requiring and demanding the intervention of a Creator, It has. 
shown us, moreover, that each successive creation was an advance upon 
the former one : that it exhibited a higher order of organized life than that 
which preceded it, and that each creation was, in a oertain sense, prophetical 
of the future, and contained the auguries and foreshadowings of a higher 
one to come. " Man," says Agassiz, whose words I have already quoted, 
" was the end, towards which all the creation tended from the first appear* 
ance of the first Paleozoic fishes." This idea has been beautifully expressed 
by the poet-philosopher Coleridge. In his "Aids to Reflection," he says, 
" Let us carry us back in spirit to the mysterious week, the teeming work- 
days of the Creator, (as they rose in vision before the eye of the inspired 
historian), of the operations of the heavens and of the earth in the day that 
the Lord God made the earth and the heavens. And who that watched 
their ways with an understanding heart, could, as the vision evolved still 
advanced towards him, contemplate the filial and loyal bee, the Homebuild- 
ing, wedded, and divorceless swallow, and, above all, the manifoldly intel- 
ligent ant tribes, with their commonwealths and confederacies, their warriors 
and miners, the husband -folk that fold in their tiny flocks on the honey -leaf, 
and the virgin sister with the holy instincts of maternal love detached and 
in selfless purity, and not say in himself, behold the shadow of approaching 
humanity, the sun rising from behind in the kindling morn of creation." 
Applying these views and principles to the Christian's hope, Hugh Miller 
says, " The existing soene of things is not destined to be the last. High 
as it is, it is too low and too imperfect to be regarded as God's finished 
work : it is merely one of the progressive dynasties ; and revelation and the 
implanted instincts of our nature alike teach us to anticipate a glorious 
terminal dynasty. In the first dawn of being, simple vitality was united 
to matter : the vitality thus united became, in each succeeding period, of a 
higher and yet higher order ;~it was in succession the vitality of the 
mollusc, of the fish, of the reptile, of the sagacious mammal, and, finally, 
of responsible, immortal man, created in the image of God. What is to be 
the next advance ? Is there to be merely a repetition of the past — an in- 
troduction a second time of " man made in the image of God ? " No ! the 
geologist, in the tables of stone, which form bis records, finds no example 
of dynasties once passed away again returning. There has been no repe- 
tition of the dynasty of the fish— of the reptile— of the mammal. The 
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dynasty of the future is to have glorified man for its inhabitant ; but it is 
to be the dynasty — the "kingdom" — not of glorified man made in the image 
of God, but of God himself in the form of man. In the doctrine of the two 
natures, and in the farther doctrine that the terminal dynasty is to be pecu- 
liarly the dynasty of Him in whom the natures are united, we find that 
required progression, beyond which progress cannot go. Creation and the 
Creator meet at one point, and in one person. The long ascending line 
from dead matter to man, has been a progress Godwards — not an asymp- 
totical progress, but destined from the beginning to furnish a point of 
union ; and, occupying that point as true God and true man, as Creator 
and created, we recognise the adorable Monarch of all the future. It is, as 
urged by the apostle, the especial glory of our race, that it should have 
furnished that point of contact at which Godhead has united Himself, not 
to man only, but also, through man, to His own universe — to the universe 
of matter and of mind." 

The discoveries of geology do indeed seem to cast one shadow dver man's 
future. It has revealed death as being the law, not only of individuals, 
but of whole creations. Entire races have arisen, flourished, become extinct 
and been buried in the strata of the earth. As far as nature is concerned 
she seems to spare neither the individual nor the species. Why may not 
the human race perish in like manner? Why may it not be, that at some 
period, however remote, at the close of the present geological era, the 
liuman species shall become extinct, and be entombed for ever in the rocks, 
like the races that have gone before ? These doubts have been beautifully 
expressed, and, at the same time, answered, in the following lines of 
Tennyson : — 

" Are God and Nature then at strife, 

That Nature lends such evil dreams, 

So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life ? 
' So careful of the type ! ' but no, 

From scarped cliff and quarried stone, 

She cries, ' a thousand types are gone ; 
I care for nothing ; all shall go : 
Thou makest thine appeal to me ; 

I bring to life, I bring to death ; 

The spirit does but mean the breath. 
I know no more/ And he, — shall he, 
Man, her last work, who seem'd so fair, 

Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 

"Who roll'd the psalm to wintry skies, 
And built him fanes of fruitless prayer, — 
Who trusted God was love indeed, 

And love creation's final law, 

Though Nature, red in tooth and claw, 
With ravine shriek' d against his creed, — 
Who lov'd, who suffered countless ills, 

Who battled for the true, the just, 

Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or seal'd within the iron hills ? 
No more ! a monster then, a dream, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime, 

That tare each other in their slime, 
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Were mellow music, match' d with him. 
0, life, as futile then as frail, — 

for thy voice to soothe and bless ! 

What hope of answer or redress, 
Behind the veil, behind the veil ! " 

The instinct of the poet is here at one with the sagacity of the Christian 
philosopher. It perceives that the true answer to these doubts and fears, 
which nature raises, lies in the sublime realities of a future life, which 
revelation leads us to anticipate, in the promises of the word of God, and in 
that hope, which is " as an anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and 
which entereth into that within the veil ; whither the forerunner is for us 
entered, even Jesus ; " in the light of whose fulfilment all our doubts and 
fears shall vanish, our partial knowledge shall be done away, and "we 
shall know, even as also we are known." 
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LECTURE IV. 



THE BIBLE AND ITINERANT LECTURERS. 

Mb. Barker, in his recent lectures in Stourbridge, said, " that lie was no 
enemy to the Bible, but he did not hold it to be a supernatural production ; 
that the orthodox held it to be the Word of God, but he maintained that 
the evidences of its inspiration were unworthy of the name, and that its 
Divine authority did not admit of any proof." It must be evident to every- 
one that this is a mere assertion, and that, proceeding from such a source, 
it is an assertion as worthless as it is monstrous. That such and similar 
statements should have been made by him and received by any audience with 
assent, and even with applause, argues little for the honesty of the lecturer, 
and less for the intelligence of the audience. It argues little for the honesty 
of the lecturer, because he must have known that such an assertion as the 
above, namely, "that the Divine authority of the Bible did not admit of 
any proof," was palpably and glaringly untrue. He must have known it, 
because he himself has elsewhere said, that "the evidence of the truth of 
Christianity is so abundant, that to detail the whole would require a great 
number of volumes. God has so ordered things in this respect, as to leave 
infidelity without excuse. The evidence is so plain and so full, that 
nothing but ignorance or wicked insanity can call it in question." If Mr. 
Barker now calls it in question, we may fairly ascribe it, on his own show- 
ing, either to ignorance or wicked insanity. On which horn of bis own 
dilemma will he choose to be impaled ? Any mere assertion, unsupported 
by proof and argument, is "worth but little. Dr. Cullen, a dignitary of 
the Church of Rome, assures us, that the sun is but a yard or two in di- 
ameter. Such an assertion, though coming from so high a dignitary, is 
hardly worth that shout of derisive laughter, with which it would be re- 
ceived in all the schools and seminaries of the world, where the principles 
of astronomy are taught. The celebrated French mathematician and 
astronomer, La Place, asserted that all the suns and planetary bodies, 
scattered throughout space, had' been condensed into their present shape 
out of nebulous matter previously existing ; and that the luminous .zone in 
the heavens, which is generally called the ' milky way,' was such nebulous 
matter in the process of forming into other suns and systems. Such an 
assertion, proceding from so high an authority on the subject, was at least 
worthy of some attention. But subsequent discoveries have disproved the 
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theory of La Place altogether. Lord Bosse, the present Chancellor of 
Trinity College, Dublin, succeeded in constructing the most powerful tele- 
scope yet known, which, when directed to that luminous zone in the 
heavens, resolved it, in great part, into stars, which from their incalculable 
distance, are undistinguishable from each other by the naked eye, and pre- 
sent only that white luminous appearance. When, therefore, an assertion,, 
unsupported by proof, is proved to be of no value, though proceding from 
so high an authority, how utterly worthless must a bare assertion be, when 
made by one, who seems to possess no qualification whatever for dogmatising 
on the subjects on which he presumes to enlighten the people of England. 
But we need not be surprised at any assertion, however monstrous, from 
him, who has the audacity to affirm, that he is an ' Itinerant Lecturer ' in 
the same sense and for the same objects as our " Blessed Lord and His 
Apostles." .This latter assertion seems to me to savour strongly of wicked 
insanity, and the man, who could make it, to be a fitting subject for Bed- 
lam. Locke is reported to have said of the New Testament, " that it had 
God for its author, salvation for its end, and truth without any mixture of 
error for its matter." Coming, as this statement did from one whose life 
was spent in calling in question every assertion in religion or science, that 
was unsupported by satisfactory evidence, it may fairly be set over against 
any similar statement to that of Mr. Barker. And if the assertions of two 
such men are thrown into the balance, we know on which side the scale 
will preponderate. That any such statement, as that made by Mr. Barker, 
should have been received with assent, and even applause, by any audience, 
proves that audience to have been utterly ignorant of the subject, on 
whioh they came to be enlightened. At all events, that intelligence must 
be very limited, which could for a moment believe, that there were no 
evidences of the Divine authority of a Book, which has commanded the 
faith and profoundest homage of many of the greatest intellects of the world 
— of Newton, Bacon, Locke, Milton, Pascal, Leibnitz, Chillingworth, Sir 
Matthew Hale, Neander, Edmund Burke, "Wilberforce, Butler, and all the 
great divines both of the Church of England, and the Nonconformists, many 
of whom were giants both in intellect and learning. 

It is true, indeed, that the evidences of the Divine authority of the Bible 
are of various kinds, and calculated to impress different minds with various 
degrees of force ; and it is equally true that there is an internal evidence 
of the Bible's divinity, which has commanded the faith of thousands, who 
could never state the reasons of their belief in any logical or scientific form. 
The Book of God's Word is in these respects like the Book of His "Works, 
There are distinct and forcible arguments for a Creator to be gathered in 
every region of scientific enquiry : but these are, generally, of a kind cal- 
culated to make an impression on minds scientifically trained and disciplined, 
whilst the thousands of mankind, who have never explored any field of 
scientific investigation, may yet perceive the evidences of creative wisdom 
and power scattered in abundance over the face of the earth and the visible 
heavens. The countryman, whose thoughts have never travelled beyond 
his farm and his daily labour, is lightened by the splendour of the solar 
beams, and warmed by their influence, just as much as the astronomer ; and 
may feel as fervent thoughts of gratitude and adoration to the Creator, as 
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the man, who has calculated the Gain's distance, magnitude, and density. 
The most illiterate individual may feel the beneficial influence of the 
atmosphere, which is to him the medium of life and health and a thousand 
blessings, as much as the more accomplished votary of science, who has 
measured the height of the atmosphere, or estimated the weight of a 
column of atmospheric air. So, likewise, in regard to the Word of God, 
thousands have lived and died in a rational faith of its revealed truths, 
recognizing the impress of divinity stamped upon them, "who never could 
have stated the reasons of their faith in any precise or logical form. They 
knew that it was the * bread of life ' because it had nourished their souls, 
though they had never analysed its component elements ; they felt that it 
was a divine light, because it had shone in with saving influence upon their 
hearts, though they could neither attempt to explain the nature of that 
light, nor the nature of the process, by which they were enlightened by it, 
and could only say, in the language of the man in the gospel, "This I 
know, that whereas I was blind, now I see." But whilst the Bible is 
thus adapted to the wants and condition of all men ; whilst the entrance 
of God's word gives light and understanding to the simple, and there is a 
self-evidencing light and power in its simplest truths, when received by 
faith, that attests its divinity to the most unlearned and illiterate believer, 
yet the more it is examined, the more it yields striking proofs of its divine 
origin, and supernatural character. The religion, which it teaches, is en- 
trenched in a stronghold of evidences, against which all the assaults of a 
" science falsely so called," and of a sceptical literature, have been directed 
in vain. 

I propose, therefore, in this lecture to give a summary of the arguments 
for the truth and divine origin of our holy religion, and for the truth and 
inspiration of those books of the Old and New Testament, which have been 
received from the very beginning, as the authentic and inspired accounts of 
the life and doctrines of the Church. Such a summary must, however, be 
but the barest outline. Each branch of the evidence would require for 
itself a separate lecture or even course of lectures. But it ought to be 
shown that when infidel lecturers attack the Bible, they are but wasting 
their time, so long as they shrink from grappling with those evidences, 
that so powerfully sustain its inspiration and divine authority. Christianity 
exists. The evidences of its divine origin are various, powerful, and con- 
clusive. Let the infidel endeavour to set aside this evidence, and it will 
speedily appear that the difficulties of unbelief are greater than those of 
faith, and that it is an easier and more rational belief to accept the religion 
of the Bible, as a religion that has come from God, than to reject it. 

There is, perhaps, no one now who questions the existence of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The same line of argument that would disprove His existence 
would a fortiori disprove the existence of every historical character of 
ancient or modern times. Dr. Whately, the present Archbishop of Dublin, 
in his " Historic doubts concerning Napoleon Bonaparte," has clearly shown 
that the same process of reasoning, which would lead to the denial of the 
existence of Jesus Christ, would also necessarily lead to the denial of the 
existence of the great Emperor of the French. Now Jesus Himself claimed 
to have come from God. He asserted His own divine mission in the clearest 
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and most positive manner. He declared that He came to speak the things, 
which He had seen and heard with the Father. He attested His divine 
power and authority by a series of the most stupendous miracles. These 
miracles are amongst the best-attested facts of history. They cannot be 
explained on any mere natural principles. No chemical facts or principles 
can account for the conversion of water into wine, nor can any acquaintance 
with medicine or physiology enable its possessor to give sight to one born 
blind, or to restore the dead to life. If it were to be expected that the 
progress of scientific discovery should make known to mankind powers 
existing in nature by virtue of which such miracles, as those of Jesus, 
might have been wrought, we should, surely, have already attained to some 
of these discoveries. Science would have rewarded her votaries with some 
of those powers, which we call miraculous. She would, surely, by this time 
have succeeded in resolving some of our Lord's works, not into myths, but 
into the results of natural agencies, and have transferred at least some of 
those wonderful facts from the domain of miracle to that of natural occur- 
rence. But whilst she has succeeded in arresting the lightning and making 
it man's messenger — his "slave of the lamp," and whilst she is covering 
the earth with the wonders of art and of engineering skill, she has left the 
miracles of the Bible in their unapproachable majesty, — as the results of 
Almighty power, and of the volition of the will of Deity. 

Nor can the miracles of the Bible be accounted for by illusion or imposture. 
These things were not done in a corner. They were wrought openly in the 
presence of enemies, who were excited to rage and madness by perceiving 
the influence which they gave to Jesus and His doctrine with the great body 
of the people. Even though it be admitted that it was an age prone to 
believe in wonders, yet circumstanced as Jesus and His apostles were, they 
could not for a moment have maintained their pretensions to be divinely 
sent teachers, if. it had not been for the miraculous works, that attested 
their divine commission. Let us take, for example, the crowning miracle 
of the gospel — the resurrection of Jesus. Here were men, esteemed by 
those in authority to be unlearned and illiterate, coming forward with the 
utmost boldness to assert that their Master had risen from the dead, in a 
city where he had lately been crucified, and before a people, by whose 
hands the deed had been accomplished. If we suppose for a moment that 
the resurrection of Jesus had not taken place, then the conduct of the 
apostles must be explained by the hypothesis of enthusiasm or imposture — 
either that they themselves believed that he had risen, when this was not 
the case, or that they sought to impose upon the credulity of others. They 
were, in a word, either deceived or deceivers. This latter supposition, 
namely, that they were deceivers, cannot, I think, be maintained for a mo- 
ment by any reasonable man, who considers the character of the apostles 
and the circumstances in which they were placed. It is evident that they 
were plain, earnest, truthful men. Their whole life was an evidence of 
their sincerity. Truth was a fundamental virtue of the religion which 
they preached. They had nothing to gain by the imposture, but everything 
to lose. They had to undergo great dangers, sufferings, and privations, in 
propagating what they knew to be a lie, without any prospect of ultimate 
advantage, but rather the contrary. Will any sane man believe this? 
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Would men, as Paley so forcibly puts it, be " villains for no end but to 
teach honesty, and martyrs without the least prospect of honour or advan- 
tage ? " If, then, this hypothesis of imposture be untenable, we are driven 
to the other alternative, that of enthusiasm. We must suppose that the 
apostles themselves were deceived, and in their excited feelings believed 
that their master had risen, when this was not the ease. .Now the shortest 
and speediest answer to their assertions would have been the production of 
the dead body. Their enthusiasm must have speedily vanished in its pre* 
sence. If Jesus were not risen, his dead body could have been produced, 
guarded as it was by the Roman authorities. The story of the Jews that 
His disciples had stolen it away is utterly incredible, and absolutely irre- 
concilable with the hypothesis on which we are now arguing— that of 
enthusiasm. But the dead body could not be* produced. This latter 
hypothesis, therefore fails as well as the former ; and if the apostles could 
still assert, without fear of contradiction, that He had risen, and could 
make many converts to their doctrine, even in Jerusalem itself, the scene 
of the crucifixion, it can dnly be accounted for on the supposition of the 
truth of the gospel history, — that Jesus had indeed risen, and that the 
stone and the seal, and the Roman guard, and Jewish malignity, and the 
power of death and hell were alike unavailing against the will and power 
of Omnipotence. 

It is indeed said that the " fixed and Bettled order of nature, and the 
constancy and uniformity of her lawB, forbid us to believe in any interven- 
tion of miraculous power." But what are the lawB of nature but the 
expressions of the Creator's will ? And are we to suppose, that He who 
has established them, has forged chains wherewith to bind Himself, so that 
He cannot any more interfere in His oWn moral and material creation? 
Is the Almighty overruled by His own laws, as the God of the Stoics was 
said to be by all-powerful fate ? We know that man himself can by his 
free agency alter and modify the laws of the material creation. Every 
time that an individual raises a stone from the earth, he suspends the law 
of gravitation with respect to it. The industry of man changes the condi- 
tion of the earth's surface over the extent of a continent ; that again intro- 
duces a corresponding change in the laws of temperature, and climatic 
influence, — a change which in some degree modifies these laws over the 
whole surface of the globe. Are we to suppose that the will of a finite 
being can effect these changes and alterations, and that the will of an 
Infinite Being cannot effect higher and greater ones? There are two kinds 
of scientific truth, deductive and inductive. Of these, deductive truth is 
that which from the form of any figure, such as a circle or a triangle, 
deduces its necessary and invariable properties. A circle or triangle must 
always be such under all possible modes and circumstances of being. There- 
fore its properties are necessarily true ; that is, it would be a contradiction 
to suppose them otherwise. But inductive truth is quite different. It 
deals with facts and phenomena as they are made known to us by research 
and discovery. From these observed facts induction ascends to generali- 
zations of facts, or what are called, natural laws. The law then is simply 
an hypothesis to account for the facts and phenomena. It is an expression 
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of these in one generalized statement. But it is evident that additional 
facts and phenomena will modify the statement of the law, from which we 
infer that inductive truth is not necessary ; that it involves no contradiction 
to suppose it otherwise ; and that a lower law may be, in particular cases, 
suspended or reversed by the operation of some higher law, or by the will 
of some spiritual and all-powerful Being. Why then may not the miracles 
of the Bible be the operations of some higher law, with which we are not 
acquainted, or of the Divine will and agency, interfering for some purposes 
necessarily connected with the well-being of the moral creation ? Matter 
is subject to mind. Why may not all material forces and agencies be 
subject to the Infinite mind ? A law of nature is merely an hypothesis of 
man to account for certain observed facts and phenomena. We see nature 
working under certain circumstances with uniformity and precision. We 
explain this by an hypothesis framed to satisfy all the facts and phenomena 
with which we are acquainted. But we are also familiar with the fact, 
that the discovery of some additional phenomena introduces a modification 
of the terms in which we express the law, and shews that it is not necessary, 
but capable of suspension, or even reversal under other circumstances. Who 
then can say that it is impossible for an omnipotent, spiritual being thus 
to suspend or reverse the laws of nature for high moral purposes ? May 
not the Creator in forming the plan of His moral government of the world, 
have pre-ordained these supernatural interferences on certain extraordinary 
occasions, for the carrying out of His great designs of mercy to the human 
race ? And, although these interferences are supernatural with regard to 
us, may they not be natural in some higher sense, and according to the 
views of more elevated beings than ourselves ? May they not be the indi- 
cations of some higher laws, known to spiritual intelligences, whose prospect 
takes in a wider and more comprehensive range of the moral and material 
creation? "Grant," says Paley, "-that a revelation is necessary, and 
miracles are not incredible." In fact they are the only possible authentica- 
tions of a Divine revelation ; and, therefore, if it be necessary that God 
should give a revelation to man, it is equally necessary that miracles should 
be wrought in order to attest and authenticate the Divine message. The 
Law of Moses, and the Gospel of Christ, are the only religions that have 
ever been founded by miracles ; and as they are both parts of one great 
plan of Divine Providence for man's, recovery and redemption, they pre- 
sented fitting occasions for the interposition of supernatural power, when 
He who came with a restorative system for a race, that was spiritually 
diseased and disordered, might suspend or reverse the provisional arrange- 
ments of the material world ; and even in those suspensions and reversals 
might indicate and shadow forth the higher miracles of mercy and love, 
which He had in store for the diseased and disordered spirits of fallen and. 
sinful humanity. 

The next great branch of the Christian evidence is prophecy. The 
power of foretelling future events must be a supernatural power — the result 
of a special indwelling in man, of the Spirit of Him, to whom " all His 
works are known from the beginning." The prophecy of the Scripture is 
a thing totally different in kind from the predictions of the astronomer or 
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the sagacity of the philosophic statesman. In the one case the astronomer 
is enabled to foretell eclipses or other conjunctions of the heavenly bodies, 
on the ground of the certainty of those material laws, which control and 
regulate their movements. These bodies periodically return to certain 
positions in space. Their periodic times are calculated, and the circum- 
stances are therefore known under which eclipses and occultations will 
take place. The construction of the material world is, to some extent, like 
that of a curious and wonderful mechanism, all whose movements are timed 
by heaven itself; and when man has ascertained by scientific observation 
the principle of the machinery and its mode of operation, he is then enabled 
to time its movements by ordinary calculation. Again, the sagacity of the 
philosophic statesman may be able to shadow forth, in a general way, the 
future destinies of a kingdom. Having deeply studied the history of nations, 
he perceives that certain great laws govern the social and political world ; 
that there are cycles in human affairs, and similar events occur under similar 
conjunctures in the history of the world. He thus perceives analogies or 
resemblances between different nations, and different periods of their history. 
He discovers social and political laws, that seem to govern the movements 
of mankind ; and, from the lessons of the past, he is enabled sometimes to 
divine the general character of the future. Thus, when he perceives that 
the executive in any kingdom is usurping the functions of the legislature, 
or that the legislative and executive powers are vested in the same persons, 
he can foretell the downfall of the nation's liberties, and the rise of despotism 
on the ruins of constitutional freedom. But the prophecies of the Bible are 
of a totally different kind from either the predictions of the astronomer or 
the calculations of the statesman. They differ from the former in foretelling 
the volitions and actions of free and intelligent agents. Tbey are distin- 
guished from the latter in foretelling the actions of individuals, with 
particular specifications of time and place, and these predictions were 
delivered centuries and even millennia before the events took place ; and 
the events were foretold as certain, and such as should infallibly occur under 
circumstances, which had no parallel or analogy in the history of the past. 
With what accuracy, minuteness, and precision are the events of our Lord's 
life and death foretold by the prophets of the Old Testament ? When we 
are reading suoh a chapter as the fifty-third of Isaiah, we seem to be read- 
ing a narrative of events that had already occurred, and not a prediction of 
events that were to occur, — delivered at least seven centuries before the 
events took place. This argument derives all the more force from the con- 
sideration, that the books which contain these predictions have come from 
the hands of the adversaries of Christianity. The Jews were, for ages, the 
librarians of the Christian Church. The predictions of the Messiah are 
admitted by them to have been given by Jehovah to their nation, through 
the medium of their prophets. The Christian Church applies these passages, 
found in books that are known to have existed centuries before Christ, to 
the life and death of the historical Jesus of Nazareth. In them are specified 
the time when Christ should be born, the political state of the world at that 
time, and of Judea in particular ; the place and manner of His birth ; His 
miracles; the character of His teaching; His sufferings, death, and burial, 
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with all their minute circumstances ; His resurrection and ascension into 
heaven. We know that in consequence of these prophecies various persons 
appeared about that time, each claiming to be the Messiah ; but the very 
existence of ' false Christs ' only made the ' true Christ/ when He appeared, 
the more conspicuous by the contrast, since His life and death so wonder- 
fully harmonized in their minutest particulars, with all the predictions of 
the prophets. 

The prophecies concerning the Jews are amongst the most wonderful in 
Scripture. Some of these are contained in the oldest book in the world— 
The Pentateuch. If any unprejudiced man should read the twenty-eighth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, written at least three thousand years since, and 
then read any authentic history of the Jewish people from the earliest 
times to the present, 1 think it impossible for him to avoid the conclusion, 
that nothing short of Omniscience could have so graphically described the 
future history of a nation, so wonderful as that of the Jews ; whose national 
existence dates from a time anterior to the foundation of Greece and Borne ; 
and who yet, as a distinct people, have outlived so many empires, and 
though dispersed amongst all nations, have yet retained their identity ; and 
have neither been destroyed s by war, wasted by famine, consumed by pes- 
tilence, worn out by persecution and oppression, nor blended and incorpo- 
rated with other races ; but still cling to their ancient traditions, and the 
remembrance of their pristine glories, and of the time when they were God's 
chosen people, — the depositaries of His oracles, the true worshippers in His 
temple, and the recipients from age to age of the special marks and tokens 
of the Divine presence and the Divine protection. 

Wonderfiil, also, are the prophecies concerning Assyria, and Babylon, 
Egypt and Tyre. The overthrow of these kingdoms is foretold by the 
prophets, at the very time when they were in the zenith of their greatness, 
or even before they had risen into distinction. Isaiah prophecied the 
destruction of Babylon one hundred and sixty years before it was overthrown, 
and when it was just rising into notice. He specifies the very name or 
rather surname of its conqueror — Cyrus, and the manner in which the city 
should be taken. He describes how the river (Euphrates) should be dried 
up, the two-leaved gates left open, and the place taken by surprise during 
a night of revelry and drunkenness. Herodotus, who lived two hundred 
and fifty years after the prophet, states, that Cyrus assumed that name on 
his accession to the throne. !Xenophon describes the nature of his army, 
especially mentioning the Medes and Persians; and both these writers 
narrate, how the waters of the river were diverted from their channel, and 
the city captured. The utter desolation of Babylon is predicted by the 
prophets and confirmed by the testimony of all travellers. Nahum and 
Zephaniah both foretold the overthrow of Nineveh — the former one hundred 
and fifty years, and the latter fifty before that event, The narrative of the 
heathen historian, Diodorus Siculus, shews the minute accuracy with which 
the predictions of Zephaniah were fulfilled. Lucian, who lived in the 
second century after Christ, and was himself a native of that region, affirms 
that Nineveh had utterly perished. The infidel Volney sneeringly asked, 
Where were the traces of this great city? And he argued from the utter 
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desolation of the place, that it bad never existed. It has been reserved for 
our own generation to see the infidel confounded. The excavations of 
Layard, and others, have disentombed the remains of its palaces and sculp- 
tures from those vast mounds, where they had been buried for ages. The 
colossal lion-headed figures, that guarded the entrances to its palaces, may 
now be seen by the visitor to the British Museum, and testify to the great- 
ness of that city, which the prophet described as the " dwelling-place of the 
lions and the feeding- place of the young lions." Its very sculptures, 
deciphered by Rawlinson and others, confirm in the most striking manner, 
the Bible account of the Assyrian conquests of the Jews. 

Of Ishmael, too, it was foretold three thousand years since, that his 
descendants should dwell in the presence of their enemies ; that their hands 
should be against every man, and every man's hand against them. And 
to this day they are unsubdued, though Sesostris, and Cyrus, and the 
Eomans, and the Turks, have all attempted their subjugation. 

Surely those who affirm that only a moral and not a predictive element 
is to be sought in Scripture, must set Scripture and history, sound reason- 
ing and criticism, alike at defiance. The evidences of Divine Omniscience in 
prophecy are plain and distinct. The ' Giver of prophecy ' must have been 
He " who knows the end from the beginning," and who Himself appeals to 
these facts in attestation of His exclusive title to Divine honour, when He 
says ""Who hath declared this from ancient time? "Who hath told it from 
ancient time ? Have not I the Lord ? and there is no God else beside Me ; 
a just God and a Saviour; there is none Resides Me." An * Essayist and 
Reviewer,' indeed, would have us believe that "some of the Scripture 
prophecies have failed, and one of those he adduces as instances of failure 
is a so-called prophecy of Amos, that Jeroboam, the king of Israel, should 
die by the sword." But, instead of these words having been spoken by 
Amos, they are simply words ascribed to him by his enemy, Amaziah the 
priest, in a message which he sent to the king, with the obvious intention 
of exciting the king's enmity against the prophet. Thus the prophecy, 
which is represented as a failure, is proved to be no prophecy at all, and 
anyone moderately acquainted with his English Bible might have corrected 
the glaring mistake of the Oxford professor. Ear different was the spirit 
in which the great Sir Isaac Newton approached the study of prophecy. 
He regarded the prophecies of the Old and New Testament " not as given 
to gratify men's curiosities, by enabling them to foreknow things, but that 
after they were fulfilled, they might be interpreted by the event, and afford 
convincing arguments that the world is governed by Providence." His 
work on the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse is distinguished by 
great learning and sagacity. It is refreshing to turn from the flippant and 
shallow speculations of • Essayists and Reviewers ' to the reverential spirit 
in which such a man as Newton approaches the study of the Scriptures. 
His vast intellect and learning place him immeasurably beyond a host of 
'Essayists and Reviewers.' "It requires," says Bishop Butler, "a good 
deal of knowledge, and great* calmness and consideration, to be able to 
judge thoroughly of the evidence for the truth of Christianity, from that 
part of the prophetic history which relates to the situations of the kingdoms 
of the world, and the state of the Church, from the establishment of Chris- 
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tianity to the present time. But it appears from a general view of it, to 
be very material. And those persons who have thoroughly examined it, 
and some of them were men of the coolest tempers, greatest capacities, and 
least liable to imputations of prejudice, insist upon it as determinately 
conclusive.' ' 

The character of Christ is another argument for the Divine origin of our 
religion. It is a character unique in the world's history. Such a concep- 
tion as that of Christ, as He is represented in the gospels, never entered 
even into the loftiest and purest speculations of the heathen philosophy. 
There is a ' fdll-orbed ' completeness about the person of the Son of Man, 
which indicates at the same time that He was the Son of God. The Ma- 
jesty of Deity is blended with the weakness of humanity ; and the efful- 
gence of the Godhead is veiled and tempered by its ' manifestation in the 
flesh.' " The character of Christ," says an eminent writer, " is a wonder- 
ful proof of the Divinity of the Bible. The Hindoo cannot think of his 
Brahmin saint, other than as possessing the abstemiousness and austerity 
which he admires in his living models. The Socrates of Plato is composed 
of elements practically Greek, being a compound of the virtues deemed 
necessary to adorn the sage. A model of the Jewish teacher might easily be 
drawn from the writings of the Rabbis, and he would prove to be the very 
reflection of those Scribes and Pharisees, who are reproved in the gospel. 
But, in the life of our Redeemer, a character is represented which departs 
in every way from the national type of the writers, and from the character of 
all ancient nations, and is at variance with all the features, which custom, 
education, religion, and patriotism, seem to have consecrated as most 
beautiful. Four different authors have recorded different facts, but they 
exhibit the same conception — a conception differing from all they had ever 
witnessed or heard, and necessarily copied from the same original. And, 
more, this glorious character, while borrowing nothing from the Greek, or 
Indian, or Jew, having nothing in common with established laws of per- 
fection, is yet, to every believer, a type of excellence. He is followed by 
the Greek, though a founder of none of his sects, revered by the Brahmin, 
though preached by one of the fishermen caste, and worshipped by the red 
man of Canada, though belonging to the hated pale-race." 

The highest models of excellence presented in the saints of the Old 
and New Testament, and in the holy men of the Church exhibit some 
inconsistencies or short-comings, but none of these things can be attributed 
to Christ. He was sinless in the midst of sin, humble though surrounded 
by the proud, meek and forgiving towards those who were animated 
by the spirit of the bitterest malice, and patient under the most cruel 
sufferings and indignities. That book which candidly depicts the failings 
even of its best characters, which exhibits the 'shades as well as the 
lights' of their lives, represents in His life no departure, even for a 
moment, from that lofty exemplar of perfect excellence, which invites the 
imitation of all and yet is unapproachable by any. The very spirit that 
dwelt in Jesus was gentle and benign beyond that of prophets and apostles. 
In the beautiful words of Lord Bacon, " Moses wrought miracles and put to 
flight the Egyptians with many plagues : Elias wrought them, and shut up 
heaven, that it should not rain upon the earth : Elisha wrought them, and 
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summoned forth bears from the desert, to tear asunder the youths : Peter 
smote Ananias the sacrilegious hypocrite with death : Paul, Elymas the 
sorcerer with blindness : but nothing of this kind did Jesus. The Spirit 
descended upon Him in the form of a dove, concerning which He said, Ye 
know not of what spirit ye are. The spirit of Jesus was the spirit of a 
dove : those servants of God were like the oxen, threshing the grain, and 
treading the chaff: but Jesus was the Lamb of God, without anger and 
without judgments." 

It is remarkable that neither as represented by His followers, nor as 
attacked by His enemies, is Jesus charged with any personal vice. " Not 
a reflection upon His moral character," says Paley, "not an imputation or 
suspicion of any offence against purity or chastity, appears for Ave hundred 
years after His birth. Some stain pollutes the morals or the morality of 
almost every other teacher, and of every other law-giver. Zeno the Stoic, 
and Diogenes the cynic, fell into the foulest impurities; of which also 
Socrates himself was more than suspected. Solon forbade unnatural crimes 
to slaves. Lycurgus tolerated theft as a part of education. Plato recom- 
mended a community of women. Aristotle maintained the general right 
of making war upon barbarians. One loose principle is found in almost all 
the pagan moralists ; is distinctly, however, perceived in the writings of 
Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Seneca, and Epictetus ; and that is, the allowing, 
and even the recommending to their disciples, a compliance with the reli- 
gion and with the religious rites, of every country into which they came." 
The sensuality of Mahomet is well known to everyone acquainted with his 
life. But Jesus could say, even in the midst of His enemies, Which of 
you convicts Me of sin ? He was holy, harmless, undeflled, and separate 
from sinners : in Him was no sin. 

The doctrine and morality of the gospel conspire with the character of 
Christ in attesting its Divine origin. All the doctrines of the Bible are 
designed to promote holiness of life. When the Apostle Paul is treating 
of the high theme of election, he declares that its end is to promote obedi- 
ence and sanctincation. Of the moral precepts of our Lord it may well be 
said, "Nee vox hominem sonat" They are distinguished by a knowledge 
of the human heart, a purity, a sublimity, a benevolence, and profound 
wisdom, which could not have proceeded from human nature alone, though 
cultivated to its highest perfection, but must have proceeded from Him 
who formed and knows the heart ; and whose Divine perfections are set 
before us in Him, who was " the brightness of the Father's glory and the 
express image of His person." There are certain peculiarities of the moral 
teaching of the gospel, which bespeaks a different origin for that teaching 
than the wisdom of man. The stress that is laid on the due regulation of 
the thoughts must commend itself to everyone, deeply acquainted with the 
human heart. The referring all our actions to the will of the Supreme 
Being is a rule at once simple, and powerful in its operation. Moreover, 
the gospel has drawn out from their obscurity, and awarded the highest 
praise to certain qualities, which by the world generally have been regarded 
as poor-spirited and mean ; such as forgiveness of injuries ; patience under 
indignities and insults, and humbleness of mind. The opposite qualities — 
a quick sensibilty to injuries and insults, a spirit of revenge, a proud and 
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daring self-confidence distinguish, the heroes of the poets, and have made 
them the idols of the world. And yet if these latter qualities were universal 
they would convert the world into a Pandemonium, and if the gospel 
qualities were universal, they would go far to transform the earth into a 
Paradise. 

The rise and progress of Christianity in the world has always been re- 
garded as a powerful argument for its Divine origin and character. It is 
admitted on all hands that the Christian religion spread with great rapidity 
through the provinces of the Eoman Empire. Pliny the younger, the 
Soman governor of Bjthynia, writing to the Emperor Trojan, about eighty 
years after Christ's ascension, speaks of the " contagion of this superstition 
having seized not only the cities, but the lesser towns also, and the open 
country ; " of the " heathen temples as having been almost forsaken, and 
the sacred solemnities of the heathen worship given up." This indicates 
a great and marvellous spread of the gospel within a comparatively short 
space of time. To use the expression of an ancient Christian writer, " The 
gospel lightened the earth as with a sunbeam." "We know that, notwith- 
standing the most fierce and fiery persecutions, its triumphant march was 
not arrested, until its blood-stained standard was planted by the throne of 
the Caesars. The freeman and the slave, the philosopher and the peasant, 
the soldier and the statesman, all ranks of life, all classes of society, ac- 
knowledged its power, and yielded to the authority of its claims. Like as 
when the steam-impelled locomotive — the triumph of modern art and 
science — sped its swift career through some sequestered spots, that had for 
ages presented scenes of Arcadian beauty and retirement, and the peaceful 
tenants of the woods, startled by the unaccustomed sound, forsook their 
favourite haunts; — so wherever the gospel came the old traditions and 
shadowy forms of the heathen world were broken up and disturbed, the gods 
and the nymphs and the satyrs — those creations of heathen fancy and su- 
perstition — took their flight for ever from rural temples and silent groves, 
where they had remained for ages in undisturbed solitude, until the silence 
was broken by the angelic harmony : " Glory to God in the highest and on 
earth peace, good-will towards men." What power, then, accomplished 
this grand result ? "What marvellous influence weaned the philosopher from 
his speculations, the people from the brutal exhibitions of the amphitheatre, 
their national solemnities and religious festivals? "What new aspirant to the 
empire of the human heart supplanted the * old gods of heathenism,' drove 
them from their seats, and established itself on tie ruins of the religions of 
the world ? It was a religion whose founder was the reputed son of a 
Jewish carpenter, and whose first teachers were fishermen from the Sea of 
Galilee — inhabitants of a country that was generally despised, and was then 
a conquered province of the Eoman Empire. No pomp of imperial majesty 
surrounded them ; no wealth supported their claims ; no political or social 
rank gave them consideration in the eyes of the world ; no military con- 
quests ensured the reception of their dogmas : they came armed with no 
* resistless eloquence ' nor wielding the weapons of a subtle and disputatious 
' philosophy : they came only telling of one Jesus of Nazareth, who had died, 
but was risen again, and calling all men everywhere to repent and believe 
in Him ; teaching doctrines that were humbling to the pride of man, and 
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offensive to mere natural tastes ; imposing restraints on men's most cherished 
inclinations; setting themselves in opposition to all that human nature 
hitherto had held most dear ; and yet without any of the supports of mere 
human influence, and in the face of all the powers of the world, that were set 
in array against them, they changed the world's religion ; they Drought down 
the high thoughts of men into subjection to Jesus Christ ; they taught man- 
kind truths that had never been ' dreamt of in their philosophy,' and they 
kindled a fire on the earth, that shall never be extinguished, whilst the 
world shall last. Surely in all this we have the ' finger of God.' He who 
rejects the Divine authority of the religion of the Bible is bound to frame 
some hypothesis that will satisfy the phenomena of history, and explain 
how such a religion could have arisen and spread in the world, as we "know 
that it did. And no hypothesis can be framed, that is not encumbered 
with insuperable difficulties, — difficulties vastly greater than those that 
attend the acceptance of Christianity as a revelation from God. In a word, 
grant the truth of the facts of the gospel history, and all is plain and in- 
telligible. Deny their truth, and all his dark and inexplicable. History 
without Christ is without the only key to its interpretation ; and even that 
key fails to unlock the mysteries of the world, unless we admit that it was 
of Divine workmanship and not of mere human construction. Christ was 
the " power of God and the wisdom of God," in the redemption of a fallen 
race ; and it is only when we admit that a Divine life descended from above, 
and quickened humanity with its heavenly influence,* that we attain to a 
solution of the difficulties attending its rise and progress in the world. It 
is only then that we learn that u God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise; and the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty; and base things of the world, 
and things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are, that no flesh should glory in 
His presence." 

In the Bible there is a great deal of common history, — that is, common as 
distinguished from miraculous. The plan of Divine Providence takes in 
the kingdoms of this world in its mighty range. The sacred history touches 
the cotemporary history of other nations at a thousand points of contact. 
The customs and manners of different ages are alluded to : and the sacred 
and profane history cross one another at various points, during a period of 
three thousand years. Yet, whilst we have heathen historians describing 
the events, the manners, and the customs of nations alluded to in the Bible, 
at different intervals of time during that period, in no case are the state- 
ments of Scripture disproved or even contradicted by authentic profane 
history. On the contrary, the diligent student in comparing their statements 
discovere many remarkable cases of undesigned coincidence, which testify 
to the reality and veracity of both. The allusions of Scripture are confirmed 
in the most minute particulars by the narratives of profane historians, by 
monuments, inscriptions, coins and medals, and even occasionally a defici- 
ency in the information conveyed by other historians, is made good by the 
statements of the sacred history. In the words of Bishop Butler " there 
appears nothing related as done in any age, not conformable to the manners 
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of that age ; nothing in the account of a succeeding age, which one would 
say oonld not be true, or was improbable, from the account of things in the 
preceding one. There is nothing in the characters which would raise a 
thought of their being feigned ; but all the internal marks imaginable of 
their being real." Again, he says, "Could any. common relation, of such 
antiquity, extent, and variety, be proposed to the examination of the world ; 
that it could not, in an age of knowledge and liberty, be confuted, or shown 
to have nothing in it, to the satisfaction of reasonable men ; this would be 
thought a strong presumptive proof of its truth. And, indeed, it must be 
a proof of it, just in proportion to the probability, that if it were false, it 
might be shown to be so. And this credibility of the common Scripture 
history gives some credibility to its miraculous history ; especially as this 
is interwoven with the common, so as that they imply each other, and both 
together make up one relation." 

In addition to these evidences of the truth and divinity of the Bible, 
there are others that have'brought conviction to thousands, who have lived 
and died in the heartfelt belief of its truths. Man, awakened to a sense of 
sin, has felt a voice speaking to his conscience and heart from the pages of 
the Scripture. In communing with the words of that book, he has felt 
that he was in reality communing with the Searcher of hearts, before whom 
" all things are naked and opened." The book which could thus discover 
to him the secrets of his own soul, and lay bare before him his own inmost 
thoughts, and reveal to him his own character, has evidently borne the 
stamp and impress of Him, who has formed the spirit of man, and who 
" knows what is in man." And when the convictions of sin have ripened 
into a felt uneasiness, a growing sense of alienation from God, and inward 
disunion and disorder, that book, and it alone, has spoken peace to his soul. 
There he has found the heavenly remedy for a disordered and sinful nature. 
There the troubled spirit has found relief, the weary rest, the desponding 
hope, and there, at the foot of that cross, which the Bible reveals, a life -long 
burden of sin and guilt has been rolled away, and the penitent believer has 
arisen with a strange sense of relief, and an unwonted peace that he may 
" go upon his way rejoicing." And, through every step of his after-life have 
the words of that book been a "light to his feet and a lamp to his path." 
They have strengthened him for the conflict of life ; they have administered 
the balm of consolation in the hour of deepest affliction ; they have raised 
him above himself by inspiring him with new motives and heavenly prin- 
ciples ; they have originated and carried onwards each movement in the 
life of his soul, and they have followed him like the beams of a ' sun of 
heavenly truth/ from the first moment, when they dawned upon him in 
the hour of his darkness and sorrow, until they culminated at last in the 
fully-revealed joys and splendours of the heavenly state. 

The way in which the books of the Bible have been committed to writing, 
and preserved in the world, indicates a special care and protection of Divine 
Providence. The first religious truths communicated to mankind were left 
to be handed down by oral tradition. But the extent and variety of the pre- 
cepts and regulations of the Mosaic law required that it should be committed 
to writing for the benefit of succeeding ages. And there are instances in the 
x 
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history of Israel where the law, thus committed to writing and preserved 
amongst them, was instrumental in reviving the pure worship of Jehovah in 
a time of idolatry, and restoring the observance of certain ordinances that had 
fallen into disuse. To the Pentateuch were added, from time to time, the 
other books of the Old Testament, by the recognized prophets and teachers 
of the nation. We know that the books of the Old Testament, which we 
have now, formed its canon in the time of our Lord and His apostles ; not 
only from the quotations which they make from particular books, and from 
no others than those found in our canon, but also from the testimony of 
Josephus and Fhilo, with regard to the books themselves, and the reverence 
with which the Jews regarded them. Our Lord and the apostles always 
quote them as the Word of God, — as of paramount authority. " It is written," 
is the expression which our Lord so frequently uses with respect to them. 
" If they hear not Moses and the prophets neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead." These, and many other passages, shew 
the reverence with which Christ Himself regarded them, and clearly imply 
that He acknowledged them as the inspired words of God. u All Scripture," 
says the apostle Paul, speaking of the Old Testament Canon, u is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
and instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good works." The four Gospels were written 
in an age when miraculous powers and gifts of the Holy Ghost still con- 
tinued in the Church, and whilst many persons were still alive who had 
heard the discourses of Christ and witnessed His miracles. We know that 
many other persons took in hand to write memoirs of the life of Jesus, but 
these have not been preserved ; and the fact that four of these were received 
by die primitive church, indicates the high authority attached to them by 
those congregations of believers amongst whom miraculous gifts still con- 
tinued. Two of these gospels were written by apostles,' and two by com- 
panions of the apostles, most probably under the guidance and superinten- 
dence of the latter. Our Lord Himself declared that He would send the 
Spirit of truth to His disciples, and then, when He was come, u He would 
guide them into all truth," and " would shew them things to come." And, 
accordingly, we find that the Epistles contain fuller and more expanded 
teaching of the truth as it is in Jesus ; and though the germs of all the 
great doctrines connected with the life and death, the resurrection and 
ascension of our Lord are to be found in the Gospels, yet the Epistles con- 
tain more full and enlarged discoveries of that system of Divine truth, 
which centres in the person of Christ. These Epistles are probably, with 
one exception, (that of St. James,) written by apostles, and especially by 
one, whose witness is distinct and independent of the others ; whose veTy 
conversion to the faith is one of the evidences of the truth of our religion.; 
and who tells us that " all the signs of an apostle were wrought in him," 
and that the things which he taught, were not received " from man nor by 
man, but by the express revelation of Jesus Christ*" The close of the 
canon of Scripture was reserved for the apostle St. John, to whom was 
revealed that series of apocalyptic visions, which disclose the future destinies 
of the church unto the end of the world. The books of the New Testament 
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were speedily collected into one volume. They were distinguished by the 
early church with peculiar names and titles of respect. They were read in 
the assemblies of Christians, as the Word of God, the foundation of Divine 
truth. Catalogues were speedily made of them, and the very doubts, that 
existed about the admission of one or two books into the canon, only shew 
the unanimous agreement of all the early churches and councils with regard 
to the rest. We do not indeed possess the original manuscripts of any of 
these books. The divinely-inspired autographs have long since perished. 
It was the will of God that those books should be preserved and transmitted 
to us in the ordinary way in which other books are preserved. Versions 
into various dialects were made ; manuscripts were copied out and tran- 
scribed for the use of particular persons and particular churches : and God 
does not seem to have provided that any miraculous interposition should 
take place in order to preserve these copies and transcriptions entirely free 
from error. In ihe original autographs, as they proceeded from the pen of 
the inspired writers, we are alone to expect this; and, as these have 
perished, it is in vain for us now to look for the exact words of inspiration, 
entirely free from all human errors and corruptions. But this need not 
disturb our faith. " There may be mistakes of transcribers," says Bishop 
Butler, "there may be other real or seeming mistakes, not easy to be par- 
ticularly accounted for ; but there are certainly no more things of this kind 
in the Scripture, than what were to have been expected in books of such 
antiquity; and nothing, in any wise, sufficient to discredit the general 
narrative." "The New Testament," says that great scholar, Dr. Bentley, 
" has suffered less injury by the errors of transcribers, than the works of 
any profane author of the same size and antiquity." " Eat the Scripture 
bread in simplicity, just as you have it," said the great German critic, 
Bengel, to one who was his scholar, " and do not be disturbed if here and 
there you find a grain of sand which the mill-stone may have suffered to 
pass. If the Holy Scriptures, which have been so often copied, were abso- 
lutely without variation, this would be so great a miracle that faith in them 
would be no longer faith. I am astonished, on the contrary, that from all 
these transcriptions there has not resulted a greater number of various 
readings." It is, indeed, a very ungrounded fear, that the number of 
various readings in the New Testament may diminish the certainty of the 
Christian religion. The probability of restoring the genuine text of any 
author increases with the increase of the copies : and the most inaccurate 
and mutilated editions of ancient writers are precisely those where the 
fewest manuscripts remain. Fifteen manuscripts are considered sufficient 
to establish the text of any ancient author, and we find that about six 
hundred have been collated for the text of modern editions of the Greek 
Testament. Besides this, there are many versions of the New Testament 
in other dialects, some of them of great antiquity. The Peschito or Syriac 
version, is supposed to belong to the end of the first or the beginning of the 
second century, and is, therefore, much older than the oldest Greek manu- 
script. Another source of information on the readings of the New Testa- 
ment, are the writings of the ancient fathers. The quotations made by 
them are so copious and full, that from the writings of Justin Martyr a 
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complete life of Christ might be extracted ; and it has been said of the 
works of Origen, that " if we had all his works remaining, we should have 
before us almost the whole text of the Bible." This great abundance of 
manuscripts, versions, and quotations in the works of the fathers, far sur- 
passing in number and variety similar sources of information on the text 
of any ancient author, is the best guarantee for the restoration of the 
original text in its purity, and, coupled with Dr. Bentley's observation 
above quoted — " that the New Testament has suffered less injury by the 
errors of transcribers than the works of any profane author of the same 
size and antiquity," shews plainly, as Paley says, " that there never was 
any writing in the preservation and purity of which the world was so 
interested or so careful." 

The various readings that affect doctrines are very few, and easily dis- 
tinguished by critical rules ; and where they do affect a doctrine, other 
passages confirm and establish it. In general, the few readings that do 
alter the sense have no connection with articles of faith. But, beyond 
comparison, the greatest number make no alteration in the sense. In the 
seven thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine verses of the New Testament 
there are not more than ten or twelve various readings of great importance, 
and these affect not the doctrines of Scripture, but only the number of proof 
passages in which the doctrines are revealed. In a word, " The integrity of 
the records of the Christian faith," as a learned layman, Isaac Taylor, says, 
"is substantiated by evidence, in a tenfold proportion, more various, 
copious, and conclusive than that which can be adduced in support of any 
other ancient writings." "We have thus in our Bible, and even in our 
English version, substantially the same truth, which the primitive church 
possessed. Whatever errors may exist in the text, resulting from the 
carelessness of transcribers or any other causes, seldom affect the sense 
materially, and in no case affect a single doctrine or remove any important 
truth from the Bible. We may, therefore, well acquiesce in the words of 
Mr. Birks, — "The inspiration and authority of the Bible are not synony- 
mous with entire freedom from the intrusion of the slightest error. We 
cannot conceive, indeed, that messages from the God of truth should con- 
tain the least error, flaw, or contradiction, at the moment when they issue 
from their heavenly source, and before their actual transmission to mankind. 
It seems the simplest view, therefore, to ascribe absolute perfection and 
freedom from error to each autograph, as it proceeded at first from its in- 
spired penman ; and this simplest view may be the truest also. But it is 
unwise to place the essence of the doctrine in a circumstance which is 
nowhere distinctly revealed, and which does not apply to the chief practical 
difficulty. For the autographs of the Bible have never existed together ; 
the earliest had doubtless perished long before the latter ones were written. 
A Bible, then, gifted with this ideal and mathematical perfection, has never 
been in the hands of a single human being. The Bible, which alone has 
been accessible to the great body of the Church from the earliest times 
until now, is, either in whole or in part, a translation from copies of the 
first originals ; and possible, and even actual errors, both of copyists and 
translators, must be allowed to exist in its pages. The narrow limit of 
such mistakes is, practically, of the highest importance ; but questions of 
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degree disappear, and one slight or solitary corruption of the text becomes 
as fatal as the most extensive or the most numerous, when once we define 
Bible inspiration by the negative character of entire freedom from all 
error." Let us, then, recognize this human element in the Bible — an 
element, however, so limited in amount and character as to affect essentially 
no important part of revealed truth. Let us admit that the stream of Divine 
truth, flowing pure and uncorrupt from its original source, may yet have 
lost something of its original purity in those human channels through 
which God in His providence appointed it to flow. But let us also remember 
that in proportion to the importance of the Bible has been the care in its 
preservation and transmission : that the vast variety of sources of informa- 
tion as to its text is the best guarantee for the comparative purity with 
which that text has been preserved, and that the very divisions of the 
Christian Church from the earliest times until now have subserved this im- 
portant end, each division and sect being interested in guarding against 
any extensive corruption of the text by the others ; and the independency 
of manuscripts and versions belonging to different churches in different parte 
of the world being' an effectual check against any wilful alteration. 

Next to the inspiration and Divine authority of the Scriptures, and the 
mode in which the Divine message has been communicated to man, and 
transmitted from age to age, the most important consideration is the sub- 
stance of the message, and the spirit in which we ought to approach its 
study and interpretation. To interpret the Bible as we would any other 
book, and to constitute reason and conscience the final court of appeal in 
deciding on the meaning of its contents, is to beg the question against its 
inspiration and Divine authority. For if it have proceeded from the Infi- 
nite and Eternal mindj it must be expected a priori to contain things, not 
indeed contrary to human reason, but above and beyond reason. Christ 
declared that He came to reveal " the things which He had seen and heard 
with the Father." For man, therefore, to sit in judgment on these truths, 
which "no man knows but the Son and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal them," is for man to claim the prerogative of Deity, and virtually to 
assert, that his own knowledge exhausts all space and all duration, and that 
he knows positively that there is and can be no truth existing anywhere, 
other than that which comes within the range of sense and experience during 
the brief period of his ephemeral existence. This is like as what it would be, 
to use Locke's illustration, for a worm, shut up in one drawer of a cabinet, 
to pronounce that there was nothing else, not merely in any other drawer 
of that cabinet, but not even in any other part of the great world. That 
faith, by which men believe accounte of things, which have not come within 
their own knowledge and experience, is a common, and generally-recognised 
principle ; and the testimony of other men, by which they so believe, is a 
reasonable ground of their belief. An individual may not have been in any 
country, where the water never is congealed into ice, or where the sun at 
times does not descend below the horizon for the space of twenty-four hours, 
and yet he does not discredit these facts, when reported to him by compe- 
tent and trustworthy travellers. If such testimony, then, be a reasonable 
ground of belief in human affairs, why should it not be in Divine ? Are we 
not to anticipate in a revelation from God concerning His own will and 
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character truths of high and mysterious import — indications of " ways that 
are not as our ways, and thoughts that are not as our thoughts ? " Is God 
after all but as man, and in a message from Him, concerning Bis eternal 
plans and counsels, are we not justified in expecting things "which eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive ? " All sound reason answers that we are to expect such things, 
otherwise the book which purports to contain that message would be at 
once suspected as of human production — as a collection of cunningly-devised 
fables. "Of the dark parts of Scripture," says Warburton, "there are 
two sorts, one which may be cleared up by the studious application of 
well-employed talents, the other which will always recede within the 
shadow of God's throne, where it would be impiety to intrude." " The 
last step of reason," says Pascal, "is to know that there is an infinitude 
of things which surpass it." If, then, there are such truths in the Bible, 
is it not a reasonable ground of man's faith in them, that he has received 
them on the testimony of Him who came from the Father, who came 
armed with all the credentials of His Divine mission; — who came the 
worker of stupendous miracles, — the fulfiUer of a series of prophecies ex- 
tending over three thousand years, — the sinless teacher of a holy doctrine, 
— the living exemplar of the highest virtues in their highest perfection, 
and whose coming has changed the face of the world and exerted an influ- 
ence on human affairs greater than the combined influence of all its philo- 
sophers, statesmen, and legislators ? It is then an essential pre-requisite 
to the interpretation of our Lord's teaching, and of the writings of the 
prophets and apostles, that we acknowledge their Divine authority and 
inspiration. "Interpret the Bible," says Professor Jowett, "like any 
other book." To this we reply, Beware of interpeting the Bible like any 
other book, until you have first established that the Bible is like any other 
book, — that it is not inspired, in a word, that its author is man and not God. 
Far different were the principles of one, whose name and writings will go 
down to the remotest posterity, when the "Essays and Eeviews" shall 
have passed into oblivion. Lord Bacon, in his "Advancement of Learn- 
ing," thus writes: "Notwithstanding, thus much must be confessed, that 
the Scriptures, being given by inspiration, and not by human reason, 
do differ from all other books in the author : which, by consequence, doth 
draw on some difference to be used by the expositor. Por the inditer of 
them did know four tilings which no man attains to know; which are, the 
mysteries of the kingdom of glory, the perfection of the laws of nature, 
the secrets of the heart of man, and the future succession of all ages ; " and 
again he says, " I do much condemn that interpretation of the Scripture 
which is only after the manner as men use to interpret a profane book." 
There are some respects, it is admitted, in which we must act in the study 
of the Bible, as we would in that of any other book. There are rules of 
grammar and criticism, allusions to manners and customs, facts of history 
and geography, necessary to elucidate the sense and meaning of Scripture, 
and every judicious student of the Bible will avail himself of these helps 
in its study, as far as his time and opportunities permit. But still the 
truth of God is not to be reached in its fulness by these alone. It is neces- 
sary that "spiritual things be compared with spiritual." One part of 
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Scripture throws light upon another. The Bible, though consisting of so 
many different books, is yet, in reality, but one book. There is a unity of 
truth pervading the whole, and connecting all its parts, like a central 
thread, on which the pearls of successive and even progressive revelations 
are strung. It is the same grand symphony that is played from the 
beginning to the end. There may be interludes, and variations, and occa- 
sional pauses, but the ear of faith catches the sublime theme of redemption, 
rising above all, and taken up from age to age, from the opening hymn of 
creation, which the " sons of God sang together," down to the last notes of 
the " song of Moses and the Lamb," as they melt away into the invisible 
glories that surround the eternal throne. The fall of man, his corruption 
and depravity, consequent thereon, the holiness of God and His eternal 
justice, the provision which He has made for man's recovery and redemp- 
tion in that scheme of reconciliation through a Divine Mediator, in which 
the justice and mercy of God are united, and He is at the same time 
"just and yet the justifier of the ungodly," — these and similar truths 
underlie every part of revelation. They are taught in every variety of 
way ; in history, prophecy, and biography, type, figure, ceremony, psalm, 
and doctrine. He who apprehends these truths by faith has the key to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures as a whole. He recognizes the presence 
of Deity within His own temple. He acts on the principle announced by 
St. Peter, " that no prophecy of the Scripture is of any private interpre- 
tation," — i.e., is not to be regarded as a complete whole in itself, and to 
be disjointed from the general system of Divine truth and interpreted 
accordingly, — but rather, as the Holy Ghost is the Giver of all prophecy 
and all parts of revelation, we must seek for that principle of unity that 
connects them all together ; and if we do so in all reverence and humility, 
we shall be in the position of the disciples on the way to Emmaus, whose 
hearts "burned within them" as Christ opened to them the Scriptures, 
and beginning at Moses and all the prophets, expounded unto them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning Himself. , 

All intellectual conceit, all proud reliance on mere human reason must be 
laid aside in presence of the revealed mysteries of eternal truth. " It is 
the heart which makes the theologian," said Neander, and no one, perhaps, 
ever came to the study of the Bible, armed in a fuller panoply of human 
learning, and intellectual culture. "If any man will do the Father's 
will," said Christ, " he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself." The Bible will fail to approve its divinity 
fully to him, who is not seeking after heavenly wisdom, and " lifting up 
his voice for her as for hid treasures." " To have well prayed, is to have 
well studied," was the maxim of a great and pious theologian, and whilst 
some of the difficulties of the Bible will yield to careful and critical study \ 
its highest and greatest will only vanish in the light of that teaching of the 
Spirit of God, of which every humble and prayerful Christian is the blessed 
recipient, and which, begun amidst the shadows of earth's sins and sorrows > 
will be perfected amidst the beatific visions of the heavenly state. 
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